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Art. 1.—The History of Bengal, from the. first Moham- 
medan Invasion until the virtual Conquest of that Coun« 
try by the English, A. D. 1757. By Charles Stewart, 
Kisq..M.A.S. late Major on the Bengal Establishment, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, in the Honounable 
East India Company’s College, Herts, Author afi the 
dgscriplive. Catalogue of Tippoo Sultén’s. LAbrary, and 
Translator of the Travels of Mirza Abu, Taleb Khan: 
Loridon: Black, Parry, and Co. 1813, 4to, £23. 3s. 


}N.a.very modest and unassuming preface, Mr. Stewart 
states ‘the object of his. history, its probable usefulness, 
‘and’the’ sources from: which he has collected his materials 
and,derived his information. 

‘Fhe’ first’ Mohammedan conqueror of Bengal was Mo= 
hammeéd Bukhiyar’ Khulijy, who invaded that province 
A.D, 1208-4. He had previously reduced the province 
‘of’ Behar. ‘This chieftain was a person of extraordinary 
prowess; but of great personal deformity. When he 
stood upright, it is said that “the ends’ of his fingers ex- 
tended considerably below his. knees.” At the time of 
his invasfon of pongel that fertile province was under 
‘the dominion of a Hirdog prince named ¢ Luchmunyah, 
who resided at Nuddeah, still a celebrated seat of Hindoo 
sing.’ Babbtren, after surprising: the Raja Luchmu- 
nyah in his capital, which he abandoned to be plundered 
by-his.troopsy made choice of.the, ancieuf city of Gour, 
5 the capital-of his newly aequired possessions. Mo- 
Famimed Bukhtyar didnot set up as-anindépetident so- 
kage Rev: Vol. 4; ae » BBS. gern O 0 : 
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vereign ; but ‘ continued to stamp the coifi with the name 
of the sultan of Ghor,’ in Persia. After the death of 
Bukhtyar (A. ID. 1205-6), Mohammed Sheran, who was 
unanimously chosen by all the Mussulmen commanders 
for their chief, ‘assumed the ensigns of reyalty and took 
the title of Aza Addeen.’ 

We shall not stay to give a dry and uninteresting enu- 
meration of the succeeding kings or governors of mae. ee 
till we come to-the reign of Ghyas Addeen, who ascended 
the throne in the year 1367. Ghyas Addeen was the only 
son of the second wife of Sekunder Shah, who by his first 
wife had seventeen children. Ghyas Addeen was at- 
ve ag he be sacrificed by the perfidious contrivance of 
his -mother, who envied his oe accomplish- 
ments; but her machinations redounded only to her own 
ruin and disgrace. The first act of Ghyas Addeen’s go- 
vernment was one of the usual precautions of Eastern 

icy. He deprived his half-brothers of the power of 
disturbing his reign by putting out their eyes. Notwith- 
standing this act o — which is reckoned only 
amongst the expedients of se {preservation by the max- 
ims of Eastern despotism, Ghyas Addeen is celebrated as 
a pattern of justice and moderation. Of those qualities 
the following anecdote is cited as a proof. 7 

“One day, while the king was amusing himself in the prac- 
tice of archery, one of his arrows by chance wounded a boy, 
the son of a widow. The woman immediately repaired to the 
tribunal of the Cazy, Suraje-Addeen, and demanded justice. 
The judge was confounded, and said to himself, « If I summon 
the king to my court, I shall run the risk of being disobeyed : 
and if I pass over his transgression, 1 shall be one day sum- 
moned before the court of God, to answer for my neglect of 
duty.” After much reflection, he ordered one of the officers 
to go and summon the king, to answer the complaint of the 
woman. The officer dreading to enter abruptly the palace with 
such an order, considered on some means to get introduced into 
the presence of the king. At length he ascended the minaret 
of the mosque adjoining the palace, and at an improper hour 
called the people to prayers. The king hearing his voice, or- 
dered some of his guards to bring before him the man who thus 
make a mockery of religion. 

‘ When the officer was introduced into the royal presence, 
he briefly related the circumstances, and comntaed by sum- 
moning his majesty to the Cazy’s tribunal. The king instantly 
arese, and, concealing a short sword under his garment, went 
before the Cazy; who, far from paying him any mark of re- 
spect, said to him with a tone of authority, ‘ you have wounded 
the sow of this poor widow; you must therefore immediately 
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make her an adequate compensation, or suffer the sentence of 
the law.” The king made a bow, and, turning to the woman, . 
gave'her such a sum of money as satisfied her; after which he 
said, “* Worthy judge, the complainant has forgiven me.” The 
Cazy asked the woman if such was the fact, and if she was sa- 
tisfied: to which the woman having assented, was dismissed, 
The Cazy then came down from his tribunal, and made his 
obeisance to the king ; who, drawing the sword from beneath 
his garment, said, ‘* Cazy, in obedience to your commands, as 
the expounder of the sacred law, I came instantly te your tri-. 
bunal; but if I had found that you deviated in the smallest 
degree from its ordinances, I swear that with this sword I would 
have taken off your head! I return thanks to God that miatters 
have thus happily terminated, and that I have in my donsiiioas' 
a judge who acknowledges no authority superior to the haw,”24 
The judge, taking up the scourge, said, “ 1 also swear, by ‘the 
Almighty God, that if you had not complied witb the injunc- 
tions of the law, this scourge should have made your back 
black and blue! It has been a day of trial for us both.” The 
king was much pleased, and handsomely rewarded the upright 
judge.’ - 
This prince endeavoured to induce the poet Hafiz, by 
the most generous offers to quit Shiraz, and reside at the 
seat of government in Bengal. But the poet declined the 
invitation. - 

From the year 1491 to 1494 the sovereignty of Bengal 
was possessed by Mulk Andiel, an Abyssinian slave, who 
had treacherously murdered Shahzadeh, the former sove- 
reign. On mounting the throne, Mulk Andiel assumed 
the title of Ferose Shah. Our author relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of his liberality. b 

‘On some public occasion, the king having ordered 4 lae. 
(190,000) of rupees to be distributed to the poor, the ministers 
thought he was too profuse of the public treasure, which might 
probably arise from his little knowledge of the value of money, 
or-of the amount he had ordered: they therefore piled the 
money in one of the apartments through which he was te pass, 
in hopes that he would notice it, and be surprised at the quan- 
tity of silver. When the king entered the apartment, and saw. 
the heap of money lying there, he asked what it-was; and being. 
told it was the sum he had that morning ordered to be giver te- 
the poor, he said, “Is this all? it is too little: give them. 
double the quantity.” The ministers. were. astonished at’ his 
prodigality, but were obliged to conform to his wishes.’ 34 

In the year 1526, when the empire of Hindoostan was: 
transferred from the Afghan to the Mogul dynasty, Mah- 
mood Lody, the brother of Sultan Ibrahim, who had been* 
defeated and slain by the emperor Baber, sought refuge itt: 
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the capital of Bengal. Mahmood brought with him one- 
of the daughters of the late emperor of Hindoostan, who 
was espoused by the Bengalese king Nusserit Shah. ‘This 
circumstance, combined with the protection of the Afghan 
chiefs, who had sought saféty in Bengal, excited the jea- 
lousy of the Moghul emperor Baber, who, in 1528-9, sent 
an army to invade Bengal, which compelled Nusserit to 
implore the emperor’s mercy, and to sue for peace. The 
emperor Baber died at Agra in the year 1530-1; and 
Nusserit Shah was put to death by his eunuchs in 1532-3. 

The following is our author’s account of the singular 
stratagem by which Shere Khan, who, in 1539, established 
a new dynasty in Bengal, got possession of the important 
fortress of Rhotas. 

‘To take Rhotas by open force was an impossible attempt. 
It was therefore necessary to devise some stratagem, by which 
success might be hoped. Shere, for this purpose, sent a mes- 
sage to Raja Berkis, who was in possession of this impregnable 
fortress, and told him, ‘* That, as he himself was going to at- 
tempt the recovery of Bengal, he hoped that, from their former 
friendship, he would permit him to send his family and treasure 
into the place, with a few attendants.” Berkis at first rejected 
this request; but Shere sent an artful ambassador to hima 
second time, with some handsome presents, acquainiing him, 
‘** That it was only for his women and treasure he requested his 
princely protection: that should he be fortunate enough to 
conquer Bengal, he would make proper acknowledgments for 
the favour on his return; but if he should lose his life in the 
contest, he rather chose that his family and wealth should fall 
into the hands cf Berkis, than into those of the Moghuls, his 
inveterate enemies.” Berkis suffering himself to be deluded 
by his avarice, determined, when once in possession of the 
treasure, to keep it; and therefore consented to Shere’s re- 
quest. The Afghan, having provided covered chairs,* filled 
them a!’, except two or three which were to go first, with armed 
men and arms. He at the same time filled five hundred money 
bags with leaden bullets, end appointed some of his best sol- 
diers to carry them, in the disguise.of slaves, with sticks in 
their hands, who. were intended in appearance to help to carry 
the treasure up the mountain, The men who carried the close 
chairs were disguised in the same manner. This train accord- 
ingly set out ; and the first and second chair being examined at 
the gate, were found to contain only old women, so that further 
examination was neglected. The Raja, in the mean time, was 
busy in counting the bags, which he now reckoned part of his 





* Somewhat similar to our sedan chairs; they are called Doolies. 
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ewn fortune, When the chairs reached the house which the 
Raja had appoiuted, the wolves rushed out aniong the sheep, 
and began to dye the fold with their blood. The porters used. 
their staves, till they supplied themselves with arms from the 
chairs. They easily mastered the garrison, who were off their 
guard; and admitted Shere, who was encamped at a small dis- 
tance. Berkis himself, with a few followers, found means to 
escape into the woods, by a private passage behind the fort. 
Thus fell one of the most impregnable fortresses in the world 
into the hands of Shere, together with much treasure, which 
had been accumulating there for ages. 

‘ Rhotas is built upon the level top of a mountain. The 
only entrance to it is a very narrow road, through a steep as- 
cent of two miles, from the foot of the hill to the gates, which 
are three in number, one above another, defended by guns and 
rolling-stones. The square contents of the fortified table land, 
on the top of the mountain, is more than ten miles: in this 
space are contained towns, villages, and corn fields; and 
water is found a few feet from the surface. On one side runs 
the river Soane, under an immense precipice; another river, 
in the same manner, passes close to the other side; and both 
meeting a little below, form the hill into a triangular peninsula, 
There is a very deep valley on the third side, full of impervi- 
ous woods, which spread all over the mountains, and render 
access that way next to impossil «.’ # 

In the year 1540, Shere S!xh, which was the title 
under which he had been prociaiined sovereign of the 
united kingdoms of Bengali and Behar, drove the emperor 
Homayon from his throne, when the s:«o're of Hindoos- 
tan was again transferred from the Afg!ians to the Mo- 
ghuls. Shere Shah was an adventurer uf great enterprise 
and abilities ; and Bengal was much benefited by his ad-. 
ministration. 

‘Shere,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘left many mowuments of his 
magnificence behind him. From Sonargaum, in Bengal, to that 
branch of the Indus called the Nilab, which is fifteen hundred 
coss +, he built caravanserais at every stage, and dug a well at 
the end ofevery coss. Besides, he raised many magnificent 
mosques for the worship of God on the highway, wherein he ~ 
appointed readers.of the Koran, and priests. He ordered, that 
at every stage, all travellers, without distinction of country or 
religion, should be entertained, according to their quality, at the 
public expence. He, at the same time, planted rows of fruit- 
trees along the roads, to preserve travellers from the scorching | 





* Since the English have had possession of Behar, the forifications of 
Rhotas have been entirely neglected. 
+ About three thousand of our miles. 
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heat of the sun, as well as‘to gratify their taste. Horse-posts 
were placed at proper distances, for forwarding quick intelli- 
gence to government, and for the advantage of trade and: corres- 
pondence ; this establishment was new in India. Such was the 
public security during his reign, that travellers and merchants, 
throwing down their goods, went without fear to sleep on the 
highway.’ 

In an early period of his life, Shere had been introduced 
to the emperor Baber ; and had a him in one 
of his expeditions, when he gave the following indications 

.of the ambitious designs which he afterwards successfully 
accomplished, and when his superior cast of character at- 
tracted the notice of the emperor. 

‘ After Shere had staid some time in the Moghul camp, and 
observed their manners and policy, he one day told a friend, 
that he thought it would be an easy matter to drive those fo- 
reigners out of Hindoostan. His friend asked him what reason 
he had to think so? Shere replied, ‘“‘ That the emperor himself, 
though a man of great parts, was but very little acquainted with 
the policy of Hindoostan ; and that the minister, who held the 
reins of government, would be too much biassed in favour of his 
own interest, to mind that of the public. That, therefore, if the 
Afghans, who were now at enmity among themselves, could be 
brought to mutual concord, the work was completed.: and 
should fortune ever favour him, he imagined himself equal to 
the task, however difficult it might at present appear.” His 
friend burst out into a loud laugh, and began to ridicule this 
vain opinion. Shere, a few days after, had, at the emperor's 
table, some solid dishes set before him, and only a spoon to eat 
with. He called for a knife, but the servants had orders not to 
supply him with one. Shere, not to lose his dinner, drew his 
dagger without ceremony, and cutting up his meat made a hearty 
meal, without minding those who diverted themselves at this 
odd behaviour. When he had done, the emperor, who had 
been remarking his manner, turned to Anyr Khalifa, and said, 
“ This Afghan is not to be disconcerted with trifles, and is likely 
to be a great man.” ’ 

The sovereignty of the Afghan nation over the province 
of Bengal, was terminated by the destruction of Daood 
Khan in 1576, or the 20th year of the reign of the empe- 
ror Akbar. Mr. Stewart says, that the government of the 
Afghans in Bengal, 

* nearly resembled the feudal system introduced by the Goths 
and Vandals iato Europe. Bukhtyar Khulijy, and the succeed- 
ing conquerors, made choice of a certain district as their own 
domain: the other districts were assigned to the inferior chiefs, 
who subdivided the lands amongst their petty comman ders, each 
of whom maintained a certain number of soldiers, composed 
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principally. of their relations or dependants ; these persons, how- 
ever, did not cultivate the soil themselves, but each officer was 
the landlord of a small estate, having under him a certain num- 
ber of Hindoo tenants, to whom, from the principle of self-inter- 
est, he conducted himself with justice and moderation : and 
had it not been for the frequent change of masters, and con- 
stant scenes of rebellion and invasion, in which private property 
was little regarded, the cultivators of the soil would have been 
placed in a state of comparative happiness; and agriculture 
would have flourished, as it subsequently did in another 
part of India, under the government of their countrymen, the 
Rohillas.’ 

In the year 1639, Sultan Shujaa, the second son of the 
emperor Shah Jehan, was appointed governor of Bengal. 
It was under his government that the English obtained 
permission to establish the first factories in Bengal. 
This permission was primarily owing to the good offices of 
an English surgeon of the name of Boughton, who had 
fortunately cured a daughter of the emperor Shah Jehah 
of a dreadful burn, occasioned by her clothes catching fire ; 
and who was afterwards equaiiy successful in restoring to 
health one of the ladies of ?rince Shujaa’s Haram at the 
Court of Rajemahel. 

In the year 1657, the indisposition of the emperor oc- 
casioned a furious competition for the sovereignty between 
hisfour sons. In this conflict, Shujaa, who possessed 
many amiable qualities but no military skill or energy, 
was defeated by the oe conduct and good fortune of 
his younger brother Aurungzebe; and, after various re- 
verses, was at last obliged to relinquish the province of 
Bengal. With his family, his treasure, and the few 
friends who still adhered to him, notwithstanding his van- 
ished hopes and his fallen fortunes, he crossed the Bur- 
rampooter and ——— on his melancholy way for Chit- 
tagong, from which port he intended to embark qn board 
a ship for Arabia, where he had conceived the design of 
passing the remainder of his days in pious meditation, 
either at the temple of Mecca, or near the tomb of the 
prophet. But, when, after a toilsome journey, he reached 
Chittagong, no ship was tobe seen in the harbour; and, 
if there had been any, he could not have prosecuted his in- 
tended voyage to Arabia,as it was the height of the monsoon. 
Shujaa had no alternative but either to take refuge in Arra- 
can or to fall into the hands of his enemies who were pur- 
suing him. In this extremity of distress he determined on 
the emer; and accordingly sent an envoy to the raja to 
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make known his circumstances, and to solicit a hospitable 
reception. That prince accordingly sent an officer to meet 
Shujaa on the frontier, ‘with assurances of his protection 
and friendship.’ The unfortunate fugitive was at this 
time accompanied only by his family and forty domestics 
or friends. 

‘He and his family were delighted to think their wanderings 
were now at an end; and, as they had still a considerable quan- 
tity of gold and jewels with them, they hoped to pass their 
lives in comfort in that retired part of the world; or that some 
revolution in the politics of Hindoostan might enable them to 
return thither, as their ancestor Homayon had done from 
Persia. 

‘ The royal fugitives were met, at some distance from the 
city of Arracan, by a cavalcade, and escorted to a house pre- 
pared for their reception. There the assurances of the raja 
were again repeated ; and, as a proof of his hospitality, a large 
supply of provisions, fruit, &c. was presented, as a welcome 
offering. 

‘ For some time the conduct of the raja was unexceptionable ; 

but, whether alarmed by the threats, or won by the bribes, of 
the governor of Bengal, his behaviour suddenly changed: he 
became cold and reserved; and his servants no lounger attended 
to the rights of hospitality. At length he sent Shujaa a verbal 
message, that he must either give him his daughter in marriage, 
or immediately quit his kingdom. ‘The first of these demands 
was an insult the unfortunate prince did not expect. He replied 
in haughty terms, that therace of Timour would never submit 
to dishonour themselves by so inferior a connection ; that as 
soon as the monsoon changed, and a ship could be procured, 
‘he would quit the country, and recompense him liberally for 
the trouble he had given hin; but that the raja must be well 
convinced it was impossible for him to depart at that season of 
the year: The raja was highly offended at the haughtiness of 
this answer; and repeated his orders for Shujaa immediately to 
quit his territory. The unfortunate prince was then convinced 
that the mind of the raja was actuated by the combined passions 
of lust and avarice, and that certain death awaited him and _ his 
sons: but, as there was yet a possibility of saving the lives of 
his domestics and friends, he summoned them to his presence, 
and having laid open to them his situation, conjured them to 
Jeave him to his fate, and throw themselves ov the mercy of 
Aurungzebe, who, he doubted not, would forgive their attach- 
ment to him, when assured that he no longer existed. His 
speech was heard with melancholy attention and silence; but 
when concluded, the whole assembly declared their only ambi- 
tion was to shed their blood in his defence.’ 

The raja, in order to exhibit something like a specious 
pretext to his council for the outrage which he meditated, 
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affected to be alarmed by a plot, which he affirmed that 
Shujaa had formed, toassassinate him and to seize upor 
his throne. The council gave it as their opinion that 
Shujaa and his party should be immediately sent out of 
the country ; but, ‘as the followers of Boodh are prohi- 


hited from shedding blood except in battle,’ they ‘would’ 


not authorize the raja to touch the life of his pri- 
soner.’ 

‘The raja was therefore obliged to limit his orders to his 
troops, to remove the Moghuls from their present residence, 
and compel them to take the route of Chittagong; but if, in so 
doing, the life of one of his subjects should be lost, the officer 
commanding was at liberty to satiate his revenge. Such a sub- 
terfuge was unworthy even ofan Eastern despot, who in his own 
mind had fully determined the fate of his devoted captives. 
The spot on which was situated the temporary house fitted up 
for Shujaa, was a narrow bank with the river in the front, and 
stupendous cliffs behind; the only approach was therefore by 
one or other flank: these Shujaa had taken care to barricade 
in the best manner he could; and placed his son, with twenty of 
his friends, at one end of the pass, while he, with the remainder 
of his adherents, defended the other. 

‘The favourite arms of the Arracanners were a short sword 
and buckler: with these they advanced, with horrible shouts,. 
towards the residence of Shujaa, but without discharging any 
missile weapons; whilst the Moghuls, ignorant of their preju- 
dices and instructions, received them with a volley of arrows, 
which laid many of the assailants level with the ground. The 
object of the raja was accomplished: his people now sought re- 
venge; and, terrible as assailants, they clambered to the top of 
the precipice, and hurled down huge stones on the heads of Shu- 
jaa and his friends, whose attention was occupied in defending 
the flanks oftheir position. The contest was no longer equal : 
the Arracanners supported every moment by fresh troops, were 
incessant in their attacks: whilst the Moghuls, wearied by the 
slaughter of their enemies, were at length overpowered, and the 
greater number of them hewn to pieces. 

‘ Shujaa was one of the last who fell; he was stunned by a 
large stone from the precipice. He was instantly seized, dis- 
armed, and bound ; and was afterwards placed in a small canoe 
with two of his attendants,who insisted upon accompanying him. 
They were carried into the middle of the stream; when the 
boatmen, having pulled out some plugs from the bottom of the 
vessel, jumped overboard, and were soon picked up by another 
boat. The prince, being fast bound, sunk without a struggle ; 
but his two friends made,a vain effort to save themselves. by. 
swimming: the bréadth of the river, or the opposition of their 
enemies, prevented their reaching the shere ; and they obtained 
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that death which, according to the regulations of Arracan, was 
the exclusive privilege of the royal family. The wife and 
daughters of Shujaa, ina fit of despair, threw themselves into the 
river: they were not, however, permitted to escapt so casily ; 
they were seized, and carried with all the other females, to the 
raja’s palace. 

‘When the raja had the insolence to wait upon Piaree Banu, 
(the Beloved Princess) who was celebrated in Bengal for her 
wit and beauty, she drew a dagger, and attempted to stab the 
wretch ; but failing in her design, she turned it against herself, 
and fell by her own band. Of the three daughters, two are 
said to have put an end to their misfortunes by poison: the 
third was forcibly married to the raja, but did not long survive 
her disgrace.’ 

Such was the tragic end of Prince Shujaa, whose cha- 
racter was of that kind which rendered him generally be- 
loved ; and whose virtues were remembered long after his 
death. When the catastrophe, which he had experienced, 
became known in Hindoostan, Mr. Stewart says, that ‘it 
filled every eye with tears.’ 

After the expulsion of Shujaa, Aurungzebe appointed 
Meer Joomla, to whose conduct of the war against his 
brother and competitor for the empire he had been so 
much indebted, to be governor of Bengal. Meer Joomla 
fixed his residence at Dacca; and the English had no 
good reason to complain of any want of lenity m his 
administration. But this chieftain, who was a person of 
enterprising ability, died A. D. 1663-4, in consequence 
of a dysentery which he had caught in an expedition 
which he had undertaken against the kingdom of Assam ; 
and by which he, fondly hoped to open a road to China. 
Shaista-khan, the successor of Meer Joomla, ‘ governed 
Bengal with great prudence and vigour till the end of 
the year 1087,’ (A. D. 1677). The commerce of the 
English flourished during his government, though they 
complained of his injustice and exactions. 

‘It is related, that, during his government, grain was so cheap 
that rice was sold at the rate of 640lbs. weight for the rupee ; to 
commemorate which event, as he was leaving Dacca, he ordered 
the western gate, through which he departed, to be built up, 
and an inscription to be placed thereon, interdicting any future 
governor from opening it, till he had reduced the price oi 
grain to the same rate: in consequence of which injunction, 
the gate remained closed till the government of Nuwab Ser- 
feraz Khan.’ 

In the year 1689 the emperor, offended by the proceed- 
ings of the English, issued orders to his commanders to 
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expel them from his dominions; ‘ and to seize or destr 
all their property wherever it might be found; but, in 
the following year,A urungzebe,who ever made his passions 
subservient to his policy, invited them to return to Ben- 
gal. 
” In the year 1698, 
‘ the grand signior, having been informed that the Europeans 
procured great quantities of one of the ingredients for making 
gunpowder from India, wrote to Aurungzebe, to desire he 
would no longer permit his subjects to dispose of that article 
to Christians, as it was frequently used by them in the de- 
struction of the followers of Mohammed ; that, therefore, who- 
ever supplied them was accessary to the death of the true be- 
lievers. In consequence of this request, the principal source 
of the East India Company’s commercial advantages was, for 
some time cut off, by a strict injunction to the governor of 
Bengal not to allow them to purchase or manufacture any salt- 
etre.’ 
: In 1696 the English raised the first fortifications round 
their factory at Calcutta, which in 1699, 1700, they 
called by the name of Fort William, in compliment to 
the king of England. This took place under the govern- 
ment of Azeem Ooshan, a grandson of Aurungzebe. . 
Mr. Stewart informs us that Azeem Ooshan often 
‘ visited the hermits and dervishes, and solicited their 
prayers for his succession to the throne.’ On one occa- 
sion he sent histwo sons, Kereem Addeen and Ferrokh- 
sere to request a hermit, or Soofy, who had a great repu- 


tation for sanctity to come tothe palace. When the two - 


brothers arrived at the dwelling of the saint and sage, 
Ferrokhsere alighted from his ‘horse ; proffered his res- 
pectful homage to the holy man; and delivered his father’s 


message, whilst his brother scarcely deigned to return the 


hermit’s salutation. 

‘ The saint with great dignity replied, “alas! what you de- 
sire has already been given to your son Ferrokhsere: the arrow 
of my prayer has been shot from the bow, and cannot be re- 
called.” He then arose, bade the prince adieu, and retired to 
his cell; leaving Azeem Ooshan quite discomfited by his pre- 
diction, to which he gave much credit, and which in the sequel, 
was realized.’ 

Notwithstanding the devotional exterior which was 
assumed by Azeem Ooshan, he was of a mercenary dis- 
position ; and is said to have accumulated during his 
vernment of Bengal, three millions of pounds sterling 
in specie, and jewels toa yery great amount. One of his 
expedients for enriching himself excited the displeasure 
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of Aurunezebe. This was tic monopoly ofall the foreign 

ds which were imported info Bengal, which he pur- 
chased at a low price by the agents whom he had stationed 
at - the ports ; and afterwards retailed for 2 considerable 
profit. 

In the year 1705-6, the garrison of Fort William 
‘was augmented to the number of one hundred and thirty 
European soldiers; and a number of guns were mounted on 
the works. This display of strength does not appear to have 
given any offence to the Moghul government; but it inspired 
the native merchants with confidence, and induced many of 
them to go and settle in Calcutta; which, in consequence, had 
become a regular and populous town, and produced a consider- 
able revenue ; and being rendered independent of Madras by 
the Company, rose highly in the estimation of the commercial 
world,’ 

On the death of the emperor Aurungzebe, Feb. 21, 
1707, at the advanced age of ninety-one years and thir- 
teen days, the imperial sovereignty of Hindoostan soon 
became the object of eager contest among his descend- 
ants. The Prince Azeem Ooshan, who had lately been 
recalled from his government of Bengal, had taken with 
him a considerable portion of his best troops, and he no 
svoner heard of his grandfather’s decease than he adopted 
the most vigorous measures to secure the-throne to his 
father Mohammed Muazim, who was then distinguished 
by the title of Shah Allum; and who became emperor 
under that of Behadur Shah. ©n his death, in 1712, his 
son Azeem Ooshan mounted the throne; but was killed 
in battle against his three brothers in the same year. His 
eldest son Mohammed Kereem was also made prisoner, 
and put to death. But the destruction of both Azeem 
Ooshan and of his eldest son was soon avenged by the 
successful rebellion of his second son Ferrokhsere, for 
whom we have seen above that a Soofy, hermit or fortune- 
teller had already destined the imperial throne. From this 
elevation he was however precipitated in 1719. 

During the reign of Ferrokhsere, an English embassy 
was sent to Dehly, on the part of the Company, in order 
to complain of the grievances which they sustained from 
the exactions of the Nuwab of Bengal, Moorshud Cooly 
Khan. About this period the bride, whom the emperor 
Ferrokhsere had engaged to marry, arrived; when an 
indisposition of the sovereign, which none of his own 
medical attendants could remove, caused the postpone- 
ment of the intended nuptials. In this exigency recourse 
was had to the surgeon of the English embassy, Mr. 
Hamilton, who had the good fortune to restore the mo- 
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narch to health; for which he. promised, in-addition: to 
other testimonies of royal gratitude, fo ‘ grant. any other 
favour he should ask.’ Instead of stipulating for any 
farther favours for himself, Mr. Hamilton requested his 
majesty to grant to the English ambassadors the object 
of their mission. The emperor promised, after the cele- 
bration of his marriage to ‘ take the petition into his 
serious consideration, and grant the English every in- 
dulgence he could, consistent with the dignity of his own 
empire.’ Means, however, were found after this by the 
agents of the Nuwab of Bengal and by the intrigues of 
interested persons about ihe court, to protract the ac- 
complishment of this business for a considerable interval, 
till the English ambassadors put in practice a hint, which 
they had received, to bribe a favourite eunuch of the 
seraglio; when, to their great surprise, they found that 
those obstacles were immediately removed, which they 
had before in vain endeavoured to overcome. 

The following is part of the character of Moorshud 
Cooly Khan, who is mentioned above and who was super- 
intendant or governor of Bengal during part of the reign 
of Aurungzebe and of his immediate successors. 


‘Moorshud Cooly was indefatigable in the extirpation of . 


robbers. Wherever a robbery was committed, he compelled 
the Foujedar, or the Zeminiar, either to find out the thief, or 
to recover the property. The goods, or their equivalent in 
money, were always restored to the persons who had been rob- 
bed; and the thief whenever caught, was impaled alive. 

‘At Cutwah and Moorshudgunge he erected guard-houses, 
for the protection of travellers; and gave the command of the 
police guards to one of his slaves, named Mohammed Jan, 
who was of a savage disposition, and who was always attended 
by a band of executioners; and whenever he caught a thief, 
used to have the body split intwo, aud hung upon trees on the 
high road; from which circumstance he was nick-named the 
Kolhareh, or Axe. 

By these severe means, during Moorshud Cooly Khan’s go- 
vernment, travellers were protected on the roads, and every man 
slept securely in his own house.’ 

* His judicial decisions were so rational and proper, that 
they were as much respected and obeyed as the decrees of 
those monarchs whose names are most renowned for equity and 
justice. He was such an observer of his word, that he never 
failed in the performance of any engagement: he slept but 
little, and carefully observed the stated times of prayer; from 


breakfast to noon he employed himself in copying the Koran,’ 
and ia administering justice; aud every year: he sent Korans 
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of his own writing, with valuable offerings, to Mecca, Medina, 
and other holy place® 

He maintained above two thousand readers, beadsmen, and 
chanters, who were constantly employed in reading the Koran, 
and in other acts of devotion. During the first twelve days of 
the month Rubby al Avul, which include the birth and death 
of the holy prophet, he feasted people of all conditions: and 
on those nights, the road from Maheenagur to Loll Baugh, 
which is above three miles, was illuminated with lamps, repre- 
senting verses of the Koran, mosques, trees, and other figures. 
Nearly a hundred thousand persons were employed on these 
occasions ; and, on the firing of a gun, the whole was illumi- 
nated at onee, exhibiting, in an instant, such a sheet of light 
as astonished the beholders.’ 

Moorshud Cooly, who died in 1725, was succeeded in 
the government of Bengal by his son-in-law Shujaa 
Addeen. He is celebrated for his truth, humanity and 
beneficence. Serferaz Khan obtained the government 
after the decease of his father in 1739. This chief kept a 
number of readers of the Koran and other religious per- 
sons in his pay; and he also had his seraglio filled with 
1500 women of different descriptions. His passion for 
beauty excited the discontent of his subjects, and was one 
of the principal causes of his fall. The following is re- 
corded as an instance of that infirmity. 

* * «Having learned that the eldest son of Juggut Seat was 
married to a woman of exquisite beauty, the curiosity of the 
Nuwab was so much inflamed, that he insisted on seeing her, 
although he knew the disgrace which would be fixed on the 
family by shewing a wife unveiled to a stranger. Neither the 
remonstrances of Juggut Seat,nor his power to revenge the 
indignity, availed, to avert the Nuwab from his insolent and fu- 
tile resolution. The young woman was sent to the palace in 
the evening; and after staying there a short space, returned, 
unviolated indeed, but dishonoured to her husband.’ 

A conspiracy was formed against Serferaz Khan, which 
was headed by Aly Verdy Khan. Serferaz Khan perished 
in the field in 1740. Aly Verdy Khan took possession of 
the government, which he held for sixteen years, till his 
death in 1756. His administration appears to have been 
generally approved; and the Europeans had no reason 
to complain of his injustice or exactions. On one occa- 
sion, when his principal general, Mustapha Khan, urged 
him to expel the English from Bengal and to seize their 
property, he made no reply to his advice, but afterwards 
said to one of his nephews, who had been renewing the 
same solicitations, , 
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** My child, Mustapha Khan is a soldier, and wishes us-to be- 


constantly in need of his service; but how came you to jdin 
in his request? What have the English done against me, that 
I should use them ill? It is now difficult io extinguish fire on 
land; but should the’sea be in flames, whd can put them out! 
Never listen to such advice as his, for the result would probably 
be fatal.” 

The following is rather an interesting account of the 
character and habits of this Mohammedan prince, 
* Aly Verdy Khan from his early youth was not addicted to 
idle pleasures, as wine or opiates, music, or the company .of 
courtezans. He was regular in his devotions, and assiduously 
abstained from all things forbidden by the divine law. He ge~- 
nerally rose two hours before day, and, after ablution and 
prayer, drank coffee with his select companions. At day break 
he gave public audience ; when the commanders of his army, 
the civil officers, and persons. of all ranks who had any appli- 
cations to make, were admitted without reserve, to set forth 
their business, and received satisfaction from his bounty. At 
the expiration of two hours he retired toa private apartment, 
where such only as were invited came. These were generall 
his nephews, Nuazish Mohammed and Sayid Ahmed, his 
grandson Seraje ad Dowlah, and particular friends. Pieces 
of poetry were now recited, or history or anecdotes read to 
him ; and sometimes he amused himself by giving directions to 
his cooks, who prepared victuals before him, according to his 
palate. The officers of different departments, if necessary, 
also came for orders. He than sat down to eat with his friends, 
and many shared the bounties of his table. When the meal was 
over, the company retired to repose. At this time a story-teller 
always attended, to relate some amusing narrative. He general- 
ly rose about an hour after mid-day, performed his devotions, 
and read in the Koran till near four. After saying the pre- 
scribed prayers, and drinking a draught of water cooled with 
ice or saltpetre, he received several learned men, in whose com- 
pany he daily spent an hour; hearing them discuss points of 
divinity and law, for his information. When they retired, 
the ofleces of the revenue, with Juggut Seat his banker, were 


admitted, and gave him the intelligence received from Dehly 


and every provinee of the empire, also of each district of his 
own government ; after which he issued his orders to them, as 
the nature of the business .required. An hour passed in this 
manner, and sometimes his near relations were allowed to be 
present. By this time night set in, lights were brought, and 
with them certain jesters and buffoons, who entertained him with 
their repartees on each other for a short time. He then re- 
tired to prayers; after which he sat in private with bis own 
hegum, to receive the visits of near female relations, till nine 
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o'clock. The women then departed; and men were admitted 
who had business. with him, till he retired to sleep ; generally 
early, and without eatigg. In this manner he passed his time, 
having stated hours for every employment.’ 

We have now approached close to the confin¢s of that 
pees, when the English became virtually masters of 

engal by their victory at Plassey under Colonel Clive 
-in 1757, over the forces of Seraje Ad Dowlah, the grandson 
of Aly Verdy Khan. In the year before this fatal battle, 
Seyaje Ad Dowlah had besieged and taken Fort William, 
when the English garrison, consisting of one hundred 
and forty-six persons, were immured in the month of 
June under a burning sky in a chamber called the black- 
hole, which was not twenty feet square, and had only 
two small apertures for the admission of air. Of the 
ene hundred and forty-six miserable captives who were 
locked up in this suffocating dungeon, ouly twenty-three 
were found alive the next morning. ‘This barbarous act 
may be said to have laid the basis of the Knglish domi- 
nion in Hindoostan; as it forcibly awakened the senti- 
ments of sympathy and revenge amongst the’ English 
troops in the settlement at Madrass; and made the go- 
verninent of Fort St. George resolve to make war on the 
Nuwab of Bengal ; and to prosecute it with all the vigour 
which they could at that time exert. The land forces, 
which were employed on this memorable occasion, ‘ con- 
sisted of 900 European soldiers and 1500 seapoys.’ With 
this comparatively insignificant army the heroic and enter; 
prismg Colonel Clive laid the foundation of the present 
wighty empire of the English in the East Indies. 

Betore we conclude we will give an account of the end 
of Seraje Ad Dowlah, the last independent Mohammedan 
governor of Bengal. After the rout of his army at 
Plassey he fled towards Moorshudabad, accompanied by 
2000 horse. These however, aflerwards deserted him 
when in his utmost need; and he pursued his flight ac- 


companied by two or three women to Bogwangola. Here | 


he embarked in a boat, and proceeded up the river; 
* bui, on his arrival opposite to Rajemahel, hé and his women, 
being oppressed with hunger, stopt at the cell of a Mohammedan 
Derveish, named Dana Shah, and requested him to procure them 
some “food.” ‘To this man Seraje ad Dowlah, in the days 
of his prosperity, had offered an affront, the remembrance of 
which still rankled in his mind.’ , . 

The Derveish, however, disguised his feelings under the 
garb of courtesy; and ministered to the present wants 
ofthe Nuwab, whilst he secretly communicated the intelli- 
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getite to his énemiés, by whom’ he was app ehentted ; 


and soon after deprived of his life. The Nuwab had . 


se proposed, if they could be induced not to put 
im to deuth, to retire upon a amall pension and to pass 
the remainder of hia days in privacy. ) 

’ When therefore the assassin entered his apartment, hé said, 
“art thou come to kill me? What! will they not let me live 
in obscurity 1’ he added, “ no, no, it cannot be! I must die, to 
atone for the murder of Hussein Cooly Khan.” Time was not 
given him to say more. After the assassin had inflicted several 
wounds, he sunk to the ground, and said, “Enough, enough ! 
Hussein Cooly, thou art revenged!” Immediately after which 
he yielded np his soal to his maker.” 

As the province of Bengal may at present -be regarded, 
notwithstanding the immense distance by which it is sepa- 
rated from this country, as an integral part of the British 
empire, we regard this work as a valuable appendage to 
our historical store. To those who have resided in Ben-* 
gal, or are guing to reside there, it will be more particu 
larly interesting. We have made some extracts from it, 
which will probably not be destitute of attraction to the 
more general reader; and which will also serve as a fait 
specimen ofthe ability with which Mr. Professor Stewart 
has executed his useful undertaking. 
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Art. II1.—Voyage round the World, in the Years 1803, 
1804, 1805, end 1806, by order of his Imperial Majesty 
Alexander the First, on board the Ships Nadeshda and 
Neva, under the command of Captain. A. J. Von Krus- 
enstern of the Imperial Navy. In Two Volumes. 
Translated from the original German. By Richard 
Belgrave Hoppner, Esq. London: Murray, 2 vols: 
Ato, £52. 12s. Od. . 


THAIS is a work of more value in a nautical and. geo- 
graphicdl than ina literary view. It contains much infor- 
mation, by which the navigator may profit, but not so 
much by which the general reader is likely to be amused. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that we mean to charac- 
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* This is, perhaps, a solitary instance ofa native of Hindoostan expres- 
sing 2 consciousness of guilt on hisdeath-bed. Being absolute predestina- 
rians, tuey lay the faule to fate; and, after a lit spent in every species of 
atrocity, they pass their last moments in tranquillity. 


Crit. Rey. Vol. 4, December, 1813. Pp 
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terize it as destitute even of entertaining details of men 
and manners in situations but little frequented, or only im- 
perfectly known. The account which the author has given 
of the manners and habits of the natives of Nukahiwa, one 
‘of the group of islands known under the name of the 
Marquezas, contains a good deal of matter to interest cu- 
riosity both in a geographical, moral, and philosophical 
point of view. It places, indeed, the specimen of our spe- 
cies which that island presents, in a light, which either ex- 
cites our disgust, or makes us shudder with horror. We be- 
hold a race not of imaginary, but of real, cannibals; who 
devour one another with as much avidity and as little re- 
pugnance as a hungry Englishman would sit down to feast 
on a sirloin of beef. 

Without staying to give any account of the preparations 
for this voyage, or of the origin of the undertaking, we 
shali only remark that Captain Krusenstern sailed from 
Cronstadt on the 7th of August, 1803, with two ships, 
called tine Nadeshda and the Neva, which had been care- 
fully supplied with every necessary for a voyage round the 
world. On the 3d of March, 1804, our adventurous na- 
vigator doubled Cape Horn, four weeks after his depart- 
ure from the Island of St. Catharme’s on the coast of Bra- 
zil. When the Nadeshda arrived off the island of Nuka- 
hiwa on the 7th ef May, Captain Krusenstern had the 
satisfaction of finding an Englishman on board the first 
canoe which put off from the shore to greet the ship. 
This Englishman. whose name was Roberts, and who had 
then been seven years upon the island, had assumed the 
dress and appearance of one of the islanders, and married 
a relation of the King of Nukahiwa. He offered his ser- 
vices to Captain Krusenstern to assist in supplying his 
wants and gratifying his curiosity. Le, at the same time, 
warned him against a Frenchman, who had also been a re- 
sident upon the isiand for several years, and whom 
Roberts represented as an implacable enemy, who had 
spared no pains to deprive '-iun of his life. 

‘Here too,’ says the autivr, ‘the innate hatred between the 
French and English appeared. Not coufent to disturb the 
peace of the whole civilized world, even the happiness of the 
lately discovered islands of this ocean must feel the influence of 
their odious rivalship, without so much as knowing the origin of 
it. Howunfortunate it is, that at such a distance, tipon islands, 
the inhabitants of which are as yet rough in their manners, and 
whose mode of life is still horribly cruel, where alone the neces- 
sity of self-preservation ought to have united two civilized men, 
though half the globe had been interposed between their native 
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countries, that here, I say, two Europeans should hate, and 
strive after each other's life!’ . : Tare s 
Our author appears to have made every prasitte effort 
during his stay at Nukahiwa to extinguish the burning 
feud between these two desperate rivals; and théy were 
once induced to shake hands in his presence in token of 
reconciliation; but the Englishman does not seem to 
have confided in the sincerity of this promised amity. 
. Captain Krusenstern’s ship was scarcely anchored, when 
i 
“was surrounded by several hundred of the inhabitants, who 
brought cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, and bananas, for sale, The 
only things we could give them in exchange were pieces of old 
iron hoops, four or five inches long, with which I had supplied 
both ships for this purpose while we lay at Cronstadt. Such a 
piece was usually the price of five cocoa-nuts and three or four 
of the bread-fruit; but though they seemed to set a- very high 
value on these, axes and hatchets were the chief objects of their 
wishes. They showed a childish joy on receiving even a small 
‘piece of iron hoop, and usually evinced their satisfaction by a 
loud laugh, displaying their newly acquired riches with an air of 
triumph to their Jess fortunate companions, who swam round the 
ship.’ , 
In the afternoon, : 
‘ the king and his suite came on board, His name was Tapega 
Kettenowee. He was a very strong, well-made man, with a 
thick and extremely fat neck, from forty to forty-five years of 
age. His body was tatuoed with a dark colour approaching to 
black, so completely, that it even extended to spots on his 
head, from which the hair had been cut away. He was in no- 
wise to be distinguished from the lowest of his subjects; bein 
with the exception of the tschiabu, entirely naked. I led him 
to my cabin, and gave him a knife and a piece of red cloth 
about twenty ells long, which he immediately bound round his 
loins.’ 

After all the men had left the ship and gone on shore, 
the women, though they had been swimming during five 
hours, did not desist from their importunate invitations to 
the crew; the object of which was expressed in a manner 
too significant to be misunderstood. Captain Krusenstern 
at last yielded to their intreaties to be taken‘on board. 
He informs us that a certain malady which has made 
such dreadful ravages in some of the other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean has not yet been introduced into Nuka- 
hiwa. It appears from the account of our author that this 
disgusting conduct of the fair sex amongst the Nukahiwers 
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was occasioned less by their own vicious propensities, than 
by the avarice of their husbands ‘or fathers, 

‘ who sent off their wives and daughters to procure small pieces 
of iron and other trifles, and in the morning were seen swim- 
ming out to meet them, and taking possession of the treasures 
which they had obtained,’ 

‘ At six the next morving,’ says Captain Krusenstern, ‘the 
ship was again surrounded by several hundred islanders 
with their cocoa-nuts, bananas, and bread-fruit; and the 
whole royal family did not fail to come on board by 
seven.” 

His majesty of Nukahiwa was. inexpressibly delighted 
with a large looking-glass in the cabin, whither he proceed- 
ed without delay wheaever he came on board; and took 
his station before it for several hours to the no small an- 
noyance of the captain. 

When Captain Krusenstern went on shore, he proceeded 
to a house not far from the héach, where the king was 
waiting to receive him and his retinue. 

‘ About five hundred paces from this house, the king's uncle, 
who is at the same time kis step-father, and is here always call- 
ed the king’s father, came to meet us. He was an old man of 
seventy-tive vears of ae, yet seemed to enjoy perfect health. 
His eve wis very brilliaat, and the features of his countenance 
displayed the marks of an intrepid and determined character. 
He was one of the greatest warrsors of his time, and was now 
suffering from 2 wound on his eye, over which he wore a band- 
uge. Inhbis band he held a long staff, with which he endea- 
voured, but in vain, to keep back the crowd that followed close 
npon us. He took me by the hand, and led me toa long nar- 
row building, in which the king’s mother, and all his relations of 
ber sex, were seated in a row, and appeared to be expecting us; 
and we had scarcely entered the precincts of this building, when 
the king likewise came to meet us, and welcomed us with much 
familiarity and friendship. The people here stood still, and 
separated in two bodies, the king’s dwelling being tahbu. | 
was forced to sit down in the middle of the royal ladies, who 
all examined me with a great deal of curiosity, holding my hand 
by turns clasped within their's, and only dropping it to examine 
my clothes, the embroidery of my uniform, my hat, &c. There 
appeared somuch frankness in all their countenances, that I 
was in the highest degree prepossessed in their favour, and pre- 
sented them with some buttons, knives, scissars, and other tri- 
fles, wieeh I bad brought with me; but they did not appear‘to 
derive that pleasure from them which I had expected, and they 
seemed much more occupied with us than with our presents, 
The king’s daughter,a young woman of about twenty-four years 
of age, and bis daughter-in-law, who seemed a few years 
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ounger, were both of remarkably good appearance, which even 
in Europe would not have been denied. They were wrapped in 
a yellow stuff, and their heads unadorned, except by their black 
hair, which was well smeared with cocoa-out oil, and was tied in 
a bunch at the top. Their bodies, which were not entirely co- 
vered by the yellow staff, were ueither coloured nor tatoded ; 
but half of the arm and hand was tatooed black and yellow, 
which gave thetn the appearance of short gloves, such as our 
ladies used formerly to wear.’ 

The natives of the island lent every possible assistance, 
according to the author, in filling the water-casks, and in 
swimming ‘with them back through the surf” ‘ Nor 
would it,’ sayshe, ‘ without their help have been possible 
for us to have procured more than one boat-load of water 
in a day; and even then not without great exertions 
on the part of our men, and the risk of endangering their 
health. 

With all his exertions our worthy navigator was not 
successful in procuring a supply of hogs at Nukahiwa. 
‘In three days,’ says he, * we had got but two, of which one 
was a present madein return for a-parrot, and the other 
we received in exchange for a hatchet.’ 

The following is an account of our author's journey 
to the king’s house, which was about a mile from the 
shore. 

‘The way thither led through a copse of cocoa trees, bread- 
fruit, and birch-trees; the grass grew so luxuriantly that it 
reached to our knees, and incommoded us very much as we 
walked ; at length we came to a foot-path where were several 
marks of an Otaheite custom, not very favourable to the clean- 
liness of the Nukahiwa people. From thence a hollow way, 
filled with rain-water up to our ancles, led us to a path, which 
was kept with the greatest cleanliness. We here entered a ro- 
mantic, beautiful country, and found ourselves in a large forest 
that seemed to reach to the chain of mountains behind. The 
greatest part of the trees in this forest were apparently about 
seventy or eighty feet high, and chiefly cocoa and bread-fruit 
trees, as was easily to be distinguished by the fruit with which 
they were all loaded. Several winding rivulets, that rushed 
with considerable noise and rapidity from the mountains, and 
whose beds of Jarge broken rocks formed the most beautiful 
cascades, crossed each other and watered tbe habitations of the 
vailey. In the vicinity of these habitations, a number of planta- 
tions of taro.root arid cloth-mulberry, laid out in great order, 
and surrounded with a neat enclosure of white staves, bore the 
appearance of belonging to a people who had already carried 
cultivation to a considerable extent; and these delightful pros- 
pects assisted a good deal in removing the unpleasant sensations 
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we experienced upon reflecting, that we were amidst the dwel- 
‘lings of cannibals, capable of the greatest crimes, and wko com- 
mit the most unnatural acts without hesitation, or indeed, with- 
out perceiving within them, those calls of nature to which even 
wild beasts are awake.’ . 

Before Captain Krusenstern and his party quitted the 
king’s house, where they were refreshed with cocoa-milk, 
he was shown the grand-daughter of the sovereign, a child 
about eight or ten years old, but whois nevertheless consi- 
dered as ‘ Etua, adeity.’ This deification is stated to be 
the privilege of ‘all the children and grand-children of the 
king’s family.’ 

To an enquiry how long the mothers in Nukahiwa are 
wont to suckle their children, the author was told, 
that 
* with very few exceptions, they never nurse their own children ; 
but as soon as a child is born, the nearest relations, among 
whom a dispute generally ensues which shall be its foster-mo- 
ther, take the infant from its mother and carry it home with 
them: the child is not nourished with its mother’s milk, but fed 
upon fruits and raw fish.’ 

This mode of nutrition appears not to stunt the growth 
of the Nukahiwers, for the men are said to be ofa colossal 
size. 

‘ Every family has its separate morai,’ or burial place. 
Our author, under the guidance of Roberts, visited one of 
these cemeteries, which is ‘situated on the top of a pretty 
high hill..—Roberts prevailed, on Captain Krusenstern to 
visit his house, which 

“was quite newand-in the midst of a wood of cocoa trees. 
Upon one side flowed a small stream, and upon the other, in the 
middle of a rock, was a spring of mineral water. We all seated 
ourselves round his house on the rocks which formed the banks 
of the rivulet, and refreshed ourselves, in the shade of the 
lofty cocoa trees after our walk, which, owing to the extreme 
heat, had greatly fatigued us. About twenty of the islanders 
were busied throwing down cocoa-nuts from the trees, which 
others cleared of the husks, and broke with great skilfulness. 
The kernel quieted the hunger we began to feel, and we 
quenched our thirst with the fine cold milk, which was extremely 
refreshing. 

‘ Roberts’s wife, a pretty young woman of about eighteen years 
of age, seemed in some measure to have departed from the cus- 
tom of her country, and, in our opinion, very much to her ad- 
vantage ; for she had not rubbed her body over with cocoa-oil, 
which, although it gives great lustre to the skin, produces a very 
powerful smell.’ © ' \ ’ 
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‘Tlie King of the Nukahiwers appears to be possessed of 


very little power. 

* The king is not to be distinguished either by his dress or by‘ 
his ornaments from the lowest of his subjects ; they laugh at hiv 
orders, and should he venture to strike any one, he would in- 
fallibly meet with a like return.’ 

The nobles consist only of the king’s family; and are’ 
said to possess little authority above the rest. The Nuka-' 
hiwers are described as invariably of large stature, well~ 
made, very muscular, with great regularity of counte~ 
nance, but with eyes destitute of animation and a countee’ 
nance indicating apathy. The author saw no instances’ 
amongst them. of personal deformity. He represents 
them as highly temperate ; and as not addicted, like many’ 
of the islanders in this ocean, to excessive potations of 
kava. Their natural complexion is mentioned as not dif- 
fering very much from that of the Europeans, except in 
being ‘rather more yellow.’ They acquire, however, 
‘a black appearance,’ ‘ by tatooing their bodies very 
‘much, and rubbing them with a dark colour.’ The author 
represents them as possessing ‘ the most constant health,’ 
and, (either the cause or the eonsequence,) as being en- 
tirely igncrant of what is called medicine. 

Captain Krusenstern does not bestow much praise 
= the personal attractions of the fair sex in Nuka- 

iwa. 

‘ Their form,’ says he, ‘is any thing but beautiful; their 
person is generally short, and without carriage, and this is the 
case even with girls of eighteen; their gait is likewise awk- 
ward and unsteady, and their lower stomach. particularly 
large’ * 

“As soon asa Nukahiwer arrives at the age of puberty, his 
whole body is tatooed ; an art carried to much greater perfec- 
tion in this island than in any other; as they paint in fact, their 
bodies with different figures, rubbing a pleasing colour into the 
skin, which is first scratched till it bleeds. Black is the colour 
generally used for this purpose, which after some time takes @ 
bluish tinge.’ 

The men always go naked, with the exception of a 
bandage of coarse stuff, ‘made of the bark of the 
eer seers plant, which they wear round their 

oins.’ 

Captain Krusenstern seems to describe the Nukahiwers 
as wanting the benefit of any thing like legal redress in 
cases of injury or.violence, as the chief magistrate, or king 
himself, is without power. Their notions of justice must 
be very circumscribed or very perverse, as stealing is not 
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esteemed criminal, but, onthe contrary, as rather meriio- 
rious, except in those who evince no dexterity in the art. 
* Adultery is only a crime in the royal family ; murder 
alone is not allowed to pass unnoticed; not by the king 
and the priests, but by the relations and fricnds of the 
slain, who seek revenge and will have blood for blood.’ 
The nuptial tie, seems to hang very loose on the ladies 
of Nukahiwa; who, either do not know or do not respect 
the relative obligations of the connubial state. : 

* The shocking consequences,’ says the author, ‘ of this brutal 
mode of life are in no cases so apparent, as in the indifference 
with which, during a famine, a Nukahiwer will murder his wife 
and satiate his hunger with her flesh; and he butchers his child 
and devours it with the same voracity.’ 

‘A very important member of the royal family is the fire- 
maker ; his duty consists partly in being always near the king’s 
person to execute his orders; but the business wherein his mas- 
ter generally emplovs him, is of a nature perfectly characteristic 
of the monarch of Nukahiwa. On quitting his house for any 
time, his firemaker does not accompany him, but must, in every 
sense, represent his person with the queen, who finds in him a 
second husband during the absence of the first, He is the 
guardian of her virtue, and his reward the enjoyment of that 
which he has to protect.’ 

‘It may easily be imagined,’ continues our author, ‘ that a 
people who find pleasure in eating human flesh, will frequently 
wage war with their neighbours to procure some of this deli- 
cacy, although there should be no other sufficient reason for 
it; and in their art of war, there is a perfect similarity between 
the character of these savages, and of wild beasts. They sel- 
dom meet in large partics in the field; but their usual mode 
of warfare is, to be constantly watching for and secretly seek- 
ing to butcher their prey, which they devour on the spot. He 
who evinces the greatest skill in these arts, who can lie the 
longest on his belly perfectly motiouless, who can Lreathe the 
lowest, run the swiftest, and spring with the greatest agility 
from one precipice to another, acquires no less reputation 
among his comrades than tke brave and powerful Mau-ha-u. 
In all these attainments the Frenchman particularly excelled, 
and he has since frequently amused us with a relation of his ex- 
ploits, anc of the numbers whom he has slain, in this mode of war- 
fare ; cutering imio a particular detail of all the circumstances. 
But he assured us, and even Roberts his enemy did him the 
justice to acknowiedge, that he had never eaten human flesh, 
always exchanging his victims for hogs.’ 

The following shows how favourable the influence of 
superstition occasionally is in a rude and savage state of 
society to the production of good, or the prevention of 
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evil. One of the vailies in Nukabiwa is called Homa, 
the warriors of which are denominated Taipihs; mean- 
ing warriors of the great ocean. 

* With these Tiapihs the people of Tayo Hoae,’ (that part 
of the island near which our navigator anchored,) ‘ do net carry 
oa war by sex, but merely by land. The reason is singular 
and deserves notice, since it proves, that although the king is 
held in but little consideration, very much respect is paid upon 
some occasions, to the persons of the royal family; a circum- 
stauce perhaps arising from some ancient superstition. The son 
of Kettenowee is married to the daughter of the king of the 
Tai-pihs; and as she joined her husband by water, the sea 
which divides these two vallies is tahbu, that is to say, inust 
not be contaminated by any biood. If the young prince should 
- quarrel with his wife, and she should return in consequence 
to her parents, the war which can now only be waged by land, 
would again commence by sea. But if she should die in this 
valley, an everlasting peace would ensue, because the spirit 
of this royal personage, who is considered as etua, a deity, 
would hover over these regions, and its rest must not be dis- 
turbed.’ ; 

When a cessation of hostilities is agreed upon between 
the parties at war, the event is indicated by planting a 
branch of the cocoa nut tree on the top of a mountain. 
There is one occasion in which hostilities are inevitable 
among them, and are neither to be prevented by the inter- 
position of a truce nor the spirit of an etua. - 

*‘ Whenever one of the chief persons dies, three hu- 
man bodies must be sacrificed to him. These are never 
chosen from among the people to which the priest belonged; 
but must be taken from some of the neighbours, and several 
canoes are immediately dispatched to procure them. If these 
should fall in with a canoe too weak to defend itself, having 
the proper number of victims on board, all hostilities again 
cease, and the sea is tahbu as before ; but if they do not suc- 
ceed by sea, they land, lurk among the rocks, where the islanders 
ofien come in the morning to catch fish, and it is not long be- 
fore they are enabled to offer up a sacrifice, to coneiliate the 
deity with the spirit of the high priest. These are not devour- 
ed, but hung up ona tree until the flesh falls off the bones, 
if this sacrifice is not obtained the first day, the report of it 
spreads abroad, the rights of retaliation are asserted, and the 
war becomes general; but these hostilities are seldom of long 
duration, as the number of victims necessary to be sacrificed 
is but small. During our stay in Tayo Hoae, a similar scene 
was hourly expected, the high priest lying at the time danger- 


ously ill, and very little hopes being entertained of his reco- 
very.’ 
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The strongest religious feelings of these islanders, if 
such cannibals as they are represented to be, can be 
allowed to have any religion, appear to be excited by that 
ceremonial which they practise under the name of 
tahbu. » 

‘ The priests only can impose a general tahbu, but every in- 
dividual has a right to pronounce one upon his own property : 
this is done by declaring, if his wish be to preserve a bread- 
fruit, or a cocoa tree, a house or a plantation, from robbery 
and destruction, that the spirit of his father or of some king, 
or indeed of any other person, reposes in this tree, or house, 
which then bears the name of the person, and nobody ventures 
to attack it. If any one is so irreligious as to om through 
a tahbu, and should be convicted of it, he is called Kikino; 
and the Kikinos are always the first to be devoured by the 
enemy, at least they believe it to be so, nor is it impossible that 
the priests should so arrange matters as that this really happens. 
The persons of the royal family and of the priests are tahbu, 
and the Englishman assured me that he was so likewise; and 
yet he often expressed his fear of being taken in the next war 
and devoured. In all probability he was at first considered like 
every other European, as Etua, and only seven years acquaint- 
ance with him had worn away the lustre of his divinity.’ 

The marriages in Nukahiwa are said to be very unpro- 
ductive. Roberts assured our author that a woman had 
seldom ‘ more than two children, and very often none at 
all.” We find throughout nature one species of animals 
preying onanother. We see life causing destruction; and 
destruction prolonging, or renovating life. But, except 
in cases of extraordinary exigency, which are exceptions 
to general rules, we do not see animals of the same species 
devouring each other with that sort of instinctive avidity 
with which they feed on animals of other species. Wolves 
will not mangle each other when there is a sheep fold at 
hand from which they can satisfy their voracity. But our 
author talks of the Wubshione as if they devoured one 
another with peculiar satisfaction, even when not imme- 
diately under the influence of that hunger which operates 
upon the will like a paroxysm of insanity. Roberts and 
the Frenchman, though inveterate enemies to each other, 
both agreed in the account which they gave of the pro- 
pensity of the Nukahiwers to sip each others blood; and 
eat each others flesh. 

* The very fact,’ says the author, ‘ of Roberts doing his enemy,’ 
(the Frenchman,) ‘ the justice to allowthat he never devoured his 
prey, but always exchanged it for hogs, gives the circumstance 
a greater degree of probability; and these reports concur with 
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several appearances we remarked during our stay here; skalls 
being brought us every day for sale. Their weapons are in- 
variably adorned with human hair, and human bones are used 
as ornaments in all their household furnitare :—circumstances 
which leave unfortunately, no doubt of the inhabitants of Nuka- 
hiwa being cannibals.’ 

Our navigator set sail on the 18th of May from this 
region, where, according to the statement in this work, 
the human nature seems sunk below the brute. He pro- 
ceeded to the Sandwich islands, where he hoped to pro- 
cure a supply of provisions; but he was disappointed in 
this expectation. One of the caiaoes, which came off to 
the ship froma village at the Southern point of Owaihi, 
contained a large hog, which Captain Krusenstern says 
that he had destined for a Sunday dinner for his crew, 
But though he offered every thing which he had at his 
disposal as hatchets, knives, and scissars, &c. in exchange 
for this valuable animal, the’ possessor refused to part 
with it, ‘except for a large cloth mantle capable of co- 
‘vering him from head to feet,’ and such a mantle our 
navigator had not in his power to bestow. Our author 
here notices the great change which a short period has 
made in the circumstances of this people, as a few years 
ago there was hardly any thing in the island which iron 
would not purchase. But ‘at present the natives of 
Owaihi appeared almost to despise this metal, and they 
scarcely deigned to look upon even the most necessary 
tools. Nothing would satisfy them that did not flatter 
their vanity.’ | 

Our author remained for six months at Japan; but his 
stay at that island was only a kind of mitigated imprison- 
ment, and of course he has not been able to tell us an 
thing new or interesting respecting the Japanese. Their 
jealousy of strangers is well known, and their Russian 
visitors on this occasion had sensible experience of its un- 
remitting vigilance and suspicion. 

‘ The first great proof of their jealousy,’ says the author, 
* was evinced in their taking from us all our powder and fire- 
arms, even to the fowling pieces belonging to the officers, amon 
which were some of considerable value; and it was not wat 
after four months constant entreaties aud representations that 
these latter were returned to them in order to be cleaned, though 


many of them were entirely destroyed by the time they were re- 


stored. 
* © © We were not only forbidden to go on shore, but not 
even allowed to row about within a short distance of the ship, 


nor was it until after a six week’s negotiation that a place was 
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granted us, at a trifling distance, as a walk, and this only in con- 
sideration of the pretended..illness of the ambassadon This 
place was close to the shore in a confined bay, and was shut 
in on the landside by a high wall of bamboos; and-al‘hough its 
whole length did not exceed an hundred paces, and its width 
at the most was forty, there were two watch houses erected in 
its immediate vicinity. One single tree, but not a blade of 
grass, adorned this promenade, which was entirely upon a rocky 
ground. This place of course could not answer its intended 
pirpose, nor was it used as such; but it was of great advantage 
for our astronomical observations, which the Japanese did not 
iu any way attempt to disturb. As soon as any boat put off 
from the ship, for Kibatsch, for so this promenade was called, 
a fleet of ten or fifteen vessels immediately put themselves in- 
motion, surrounding the boat on all sides, and in this same man- 
ner it was conducted back again.’ 

When the ambassador M. de Resanoff, who had heen 
sent out by the Russian government on board the Na- 
deshda with valuable presents, &c. for the emperor of 
Japan, was permitted to land, he was still kept in a state 
of close imprisonment in the house, which was appointed 
for his residence. 

‘ The house was situated upon a neck of land so near the 
sea, that on the south and east sides the water at high tide came 
close under the windows. When | say windows, indeed, i make use 
of an improper expression ; for this word can scarcelyapply to a 
square space about a foot wide, provided with a double lattice 
work, and which therefore admitted but very little light into 
the room. A high bamboo fence surrounded the whole build- 
ing, not only towards the land, but even on the sea-face in spite 
of the waves; the protection of which the Japanese did not 
seem to consider sufiicient. Besides these, there were two rows 
of bamboo canes carried from the door down to the sea, as far 
as the tide ebbed; in order, that when the boats came from the 
ships they might only land between these canes, a precau- 
tion which scarcely could answer any one purpose. A large 
gate with double locks formed the entrance from the water- 
side.’ , 

The side towards the land was guarded with the same 
unremitting vigilance as that towards the water. As all 
the ship’s boats stood in need of repairs, Captain Krusen- 
stern requested permission to have them hauled up on 
shore. Though this favour was granted, yet the space al- 
lowed for this purpose was ‘so narrow and confined that 
it was impossible to work at high water.’ It was besides 
entirely ‘surrounded with bamboos, and two boats kept 
uard constantly while the carpenters were at work.’ 
When the ship anchored in the harbour of Nangasaky, 
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several Japanese magistrates called banjos, came on 
board ;.and 

‘ without waiting foran invitation, walked at once into the cabin,and 
seated themselves on the carpet. Their servants placed a lan- 
tern in front of each of them, with a little box containing their 
smoking apparatus, and a vessel with coals to light their 
pipes, a very necessary article in consequence of the small size 
of the latter, which are emptied in four or five whiffs.’ 

The Banjos brought along with them the director of 
the Dutch factory, with two captains of the Duteh ships 
that were in the harbour, ‘and Baron Pallast;’ all of 
whom had no sooner entered the cabin than they were 
commanded to pay their devoirs to the Banjos in the most 
humiliating manner. The Banjos did not condescend to 
return the compliments of the mynheers even with a nod. 
When the Japanese are accosted y their superiors they 
throw themselves flat upon the ground touching the earth 
with their heads, and crouching backwards and forwards 
in token of their reverence. ; : 

‘ The Dutch would find great difficulty in casting themselves 
on the ground, owing to their clothes, and the es of the 
body required in these prostrations cannot be expected in peo- 
ple who are not brought up to it; but in order to imitate the 
Japanese customs as much as possible, the Dutchman must in- 
cline his body until it forms nearly the figure of a right angle: 
and what is much more difficult, he must remain in this position 
with his arms extended until he receives permission to stand 
again in his natural posture, which is not till after a lapse of some 
minutes. 

‘There must likewise be a difference in the compliments which 
the Dutch pay in Jeddo from those which we saw here; for 
we were told that previous to going there ail persons belonging 
to the embassies receive instructions in bowing.’ 

‘ In the winter the Japanese wear five or six dresses one over 
the other; but I have never seen any of them in a cloth dress, 
or in any kind of furs, although the weather is very raw in the 
months of January and February. It is singular that they have 
no notion of clothing their feet; their stockings, which cover 
only half of their legs, are made of wooilen stuffs sewed to- 
gether, and instead of shoes they merely wearsoles made of 
straw, which they fasten to the great toe bya kind of loop; and 
which, as their floors are always covered with wadded mats, they 
take off the moment they enter the room. ‘The upper classes 
are scarcely sensible of the want of better shoes, as they seldom 
walk, and sit throughout the day with their feet bent under 
them ; but the poorer sort, who constitute perhaps nine-tenths 
of the whole population, must suffer very much from it during 
the winter months. The Japanese exposes his head in a simi- 
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lar manner ; although he is half shorn he never strives td pro« 
tect it by a parasol against the heat of twenty-five degreés, and 
he is equally regardless of one or two degrees of cold, and the 
most piercing north winds which prevail during the winter; 
nor do they ever use an umbrella in rainy weather. The hair 
is rubbed over with a very strong pomatum, by which it ob- 
tains a great polish, and is tied together on the top of the head, 
and made to terminate in a very small knot, forming a crooked 
line in front quite close to the forehead. The toilet of a Japa- 
nese must occupy a very considerable time, as they not only 
anoint and comb their hair, but shave their heads daily; this 
latter operation they never perform on their beards, but pluck 
out the hair with smail pincers, that it may not grow again, and 
these and a metal looking-glass occupy the chief place in the 
pocket-book of every Japanese. ‘They cannot be denied a great 
cleanliness of person, although they make no use ef linen, 
without which we have no notion of such a quality; but this, 
as far as we saw, appears to be the ruling passion of the Japa- 
nese of every rank.’ 

The author remarks. that the Japanese do not continue 
their religious or national feasts for many successive days, 
but always interpose a working day between. He adds, 
that they have no Sundays, and only very few holidays. 

Amongst the presents, which the ambassador took out 
for the emperor of Japan, was a large mirror, which the 
author found was to be carried by hand to Jeddo, the seat 
of the imperial government, though the author says that 
it would ‘ require at least sixty men to relieve nk other 
every half mile. But he-was told that ‘ nothing was 
impossible to the emperor of Japan,’ and that about two 
years before a live elephant had been carried from Nan- 
Y “as : 
jasaky to Jeddo. ‘The ambassador hiinself was not per- 
mitted to proceed to Jeddo; nor to purchase any thing at 
Nangasaky. Bui the ship was supplied with provisions, 
and every necessary article at the emperor’s expence; 
and twas ordered to leave the Japanese harbour as soon as 
she was ready for sca. As the ambassador was not suf- 
fered to proceed to the seat of government, the emperor 
had sent a deputation to treat with him, at the head of 
which was a person of the highest rank, according to the 
notions of rank in Japan; for he was permiited to see the 
emperor's feet. If such a privilege be the distinction of 
the highest rank, what must be the degradation of the 
lowest ? 

On the second interview which the Russian ambassador 
had with the plenipotentiary of his Japanese majesty, 
some documents were put into his hands, which “con- 
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fained an order that no. Russian ship should again. come 
to Japan.’. The author adds, that ‘ the presents, and even 
the letter from the emperor of Russia, were all refused.’ 
This was the abrupt and unsuccessful termination of the 
enibassy, by which the Russians not only obtained no 
new advantages, but lost that of the permission to visit 
Nangasaky, which they had before’ possessed. 

Our worthy navigator left the harbout of Nangasaky 
on the 17th April, 1805, and after touching at the island 
of Jesso, and describing the Ainos, whose good qualities 
he highly commends, he proceeds to the harbour of St. 

Peter and St. Paul, in Kamschatka. The author gives a 
deplorable account of the present sfate of Kamschatka ; 
and suggests various means for its improvement. ‘ No- 
thing is visible here,’ says the author, ‘ that could at all 
persuade any one of its being inhabited by civilized 
ple. The harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul is said not 
to be enlivened by a single boat. The shores are strewed 
with stinking fish, the possession of which is contested by 
multitudes of haif-starved dogs. 

‘It is perfectly in vain that you look about, upon landing, 
for even one well-built house; in vain does the eye seek a road 
or even a well-beaten path, along which a person may walk in 
safety to the town: no garden, no meadow, no plantation or 
enclosure of any kind indicative of the least cultivation, 

The author says that the climate of Kamschatka is not 
so bad as is commonly represented, and that, with vigo- 
rous and judicious cultivation, the soil would produce 
every thing requisite for the healthy subsistence of the 
inhabitants. The excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
which form the only commodity, of which there seems no 
defect in the supply, appears to be highly injurious both 
to the health and industry of the residents in this remote 
part of the world. According to the following account 
of the author, there seems little chance of any speedy 
addition to the population of Kamschatka. 

* At St. Peter and St. Paul, where the number of inhabitants, 
including the military, amounts to one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and eighty persons, there are not five-and-twenty fe- 
males. It frequently happens that the compeny’s ships. and 
transports winter here, and the number of men is often increased 
to five hundred, while on the other hand, that of the women 
remains always the same. The consequences of this perni- 
cious disproportion are unproductive marriages, and a total 
decline of all morals: Ido not remember to have seen’ more 
than five or six children at Kamschatka, and these partly be- 
Jonged to the officers, aud partly to such of the inhabitants as 
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had distinguished themselves by their exemplary conduct. ‘Aw 
marriages; with the exception of three or four, were. entirely 
unproductive.’ i ty 

The native Kamschatkadales, like other persons initheic 
rude state of existence, have a strong. propensity to.drink 
spirits, and. the agents of the American company omit ne 
endeavour to.turn this weakness to their profit:by giving 
them a sufficient quantity of gin to deprive them of: their 
senses,-in order to obtain in return the sablesjand othen 
furs which they have perhaps procured by months of stre- 
nuous toil. ’ pa Sede of 
» Qur author prosecutes his voyage from Kamschatka to 
China, and disposes of his cargo at Canton: aud here we 
shall teke our leave of him, after mentioning thet he res 
turned to Cronstadt on the 19th of August, after an ab- 
sence of three years and twelve days; and that during his, 
long voyage he did not lose a single individual belonging 
to the crew of the Nadeshda. 
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Art. Il].—An Essay on the Study and Composition of 
Biography. By James Field Stanfield. London: 
Gale, 1815, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Mr. STANFIELD appears to have conceived in his 
tnind an ideal of biographical excellence, which it will for: 
ever be impossible to realize, in practice. He has deve> 
loped his thoughts upon the subject with much dis- 
tinetness and perspicuity; and many of his remarks will! 
be found to be highly judicious, and eminently useful, 
though the whole plan, which he has sketched for the at- 
tainment of something like biographical perfection, must 
be regarded as beyond the reach of human diligence or 
ability to accomplish. The ideal of any art will always 
be something beyond the reach of the genius which it is 
intended to stimulate; but he, who perpetually contem- 
plates a model, though of unattainable excellence, is likely 
to make nearer approaches to perfection, than another, 
whose notions of excellence are rather below than above’ 
the houndary of pen imitation. In the productions 
of intellect, as weil as in the habits of morality, it is al- 
ways right to propose to ourselves some point of attain- 
ment beyond our actual powers; that we may never rest 
satisfied with a vapid mediocrity. He was a wise teacher: 
who recommended the perfection of the Deity himself, to 
the imitation of his disciples. The statuaries of anti- 
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quity were not the mere servile copyists of the imperfect 
works of their prodaceseary,, Dut ced before the vision 
of the mind the most beautiful and lovely forms which the 
creation exhibits; and these they did not aspire merely to 
imitate, but to surpass. The same process will apply to 
the poet, to'the orator, or to;she author of any 
literary composition. The. highest excellence which can 
be conceived, ought to be the object of ardent desire and 
vigorous ‘pursuit. ‘We suppose some idea of this kind to 
have been entertained by Mr. Stanfield, when he sat down 
to delineate a perfect model of biographical composition. 
The following is the account which the author gives im 
his eee of the origin and nature of the present 
work. 


‘ In pursuing another study—that of the general human chase 
racter—much biographical reading and observation became ne- 
cessary: and in order to facilitate the process, and to arrange 
facts and principles, the. form of a system was extracted from 
the nature of the study itself, which, from the accumulation of 
fresh analogy and observation, grew every day more applicable 
and comprehensive. This synopsis was seen by a judicious, 
but partial friend—who, alas! has not been spared to witness 
either the censure or the approbation its completion may draw. 
This friend thought that something like the plan before him, a 
little more extended and filled up, might become useful to the 
general reader of biography; and under that idea the attempt 
was made, which has terminated in the present Essay. 

‘In entering upon the studies having relation to a design so 
important, it became necessary to take a view of biography, as 
the subject had been generally treated; to examine the nature 
of the disabilities it might have laboured under, in order to 
consider of the means of supplying deficiencies, or of suggest- 
ing improvements. For this purpose, the detrimental or dis- 
qualifying circumstances have been examined, as they subsist 
in the constitution of the subject itself. These will be found 
to consist in the want of clearness and connection in the mate- 
rials; the distance of time intervening between the period of 
writing and that of the personage whose actions are to be re- 
corded ; and the difficulty in obtaining sufficient and genuine 
information. Deficiencies are also found in the agrrater, where 
the personal requisites and preparatory studies are wanting; or 
where there is a total absence of the biographic spirit. Disad- 
vantages may be again considered, as influencing the actual com- 

ition, or as existing in the union of the author with‘his sub- 

ject; such as may arise from culpable partiality or resentment, 
from credulity or scepticism, from confused method or 
execution. 
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ee Havre coumersted and femarked upon the disadvantages 
Pages #8 ettcountered, the second’ part will consider thett! 
im W different aspect; with a' View Sf furhishing auxitiiries! dr 
iuthnating improvements. The essential ‘requisites ‘and preli- 
nrinary acquirements (regarded as of high importance) are iti: 
sisted on and discussed at some length; the biographic spirit 4¢ 
ascertained and expounded, and ‘its three-fold itifluence, in the 
ra bac the writer, and the student, illustrated by observation 
example; the impartiality which shonld ditect investiga- 
tion, and the moral power of ‘decision @ith which the writer is 
ingested, are considered and discussed as the sacred duties of 
his station; god, lastly, the materials of which biography is 
eomposed are distinctly surveyed, their relations, connections, 
and arraygement; the principles by which they are animated, 
and the laws by which they are governed, together with the 
auxiliary matter which may be obtained from analogy and the 
knowledge of general chatacter. 
~)€ Phe third part enters upon the important business of actual 
composition; upon a comprehensive yet detailed ‘view of the 
order and process of the work. It considers the expediency 
of introduction and preliminary character’;:and: passmg through 
the different stages of infancy, childhood, adolescence; youth) 
manhood, and declining age, connects: the_ distinct charactetis- 
tics of each with the general pregression of the whole. Ina 
second division of this part, a more distinct view is taken of 
the human character, in Its constitutional disposition, and in its 
changes and shiftings from the influence of surrounding ¢ircum- 
stances. The beneficial effects resulting tg the study and de- 
lineatioy of character, froma more efficient application of com- 
parison or parallels, are offered’ as an improvement. The doc- 
trine of pursuits, whether ditected to the particular points of 
distinct profession, or more comprehensively extendéd to ob- 
jects of, general ddvancemeut, is an important ‘article in the 
Science of ‘man; the consideration of whicti, and’ a ‘chapter’ on 
the possible influehce of improved biographical study aud coti- 
osition, con¢élude the design.” °  * dali. soe ovid, 
“We will now furnish a few specimens of the manner’ in 
which Mr. Stanfield has accomplished’ his laborjbus thtler- 
taking. Thése we' esi select from that ‘portion of the 
work which treats of character, the ltiminous developyient 
of which is one of the most difficult parts of biograpbica} 
maa - 





-. Xa remparhing,’ says the, author, ‘uppy the delineation of 

character 3 exented by sraphers, Or as adapted to the ex. 

amina | improvement of the chserver, it is uot intended 
. observations either to the pislimitary miniatur 
spa ment. OF. ie fplkfnished boytrait af the cB 

the work. position we would wish to éstabligh is, that 
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pr character should not for a moment be het 2 the payipred 
e stndent’s.view. -In, the t pict of hi » Or inthe 
conversation-pieces of, mone fauntiar life, the opehaiaae 
likeness and. originality of expression must ever be kept con- 
spicuous and predominant. The skilfulness of the general de- 
sigu may excite admiration, and-the curiops adaptation of the 
parts may surprise by its aecuracy ; thé reasoning may convince, 
aud. the seflections may instruct, . but it is the sston of cha- 
ructer, only, that can unite us to the subject, that can interest 
our sympathy, and fix our application. be ye 

* In biographical productions, the character is not dwelt 
upon with the: attention and warmth its importance demands, 
The character is all in all. Circumstances and occurrerices 
may assist, modify, and, sometimes, even command. But it is 
the MAN who encounters and makes use of them; and, in such 
conflicts, the effects produced are exactly according to the 
nature and efficiency of the charaeter.’ ‘ 

According to our notions, though original temperament 
forms the first nucleus of character, subsequent circum- 
stances, which are continually, but often imperceptibly, 
depositing their concretions around it, grad y pene 
that often heterogeneous mass of disposition and habits, 
which constitute individual peculiarity. When Mr. Stane 
field says above, that ‘ the circumstances and occurrences 
may assist, modify,” &c. but that ‘the effects prodaced are 
exactly according to the nature and efficiency of the cha- 
racter,’ he appears to give to the individual a contreul 
over the circumstances, rather than to the cireumstances 
over the individual. “Nor is what he says in this place in 


strict unison with what follows a few pages on, | 


where he remarks that 

‘ The characters of men are, in general, formed by the gradual 
operation of occurrences and circumstances: that is, by events 
and situations. The natural constitution may go far in origi- 
nally disposing the mind to receive or reject, with eagerness or 
‘ with laxity, certain impressions ; but in the ingtereourse itself 
with immediate objects, we must seek for that actual power by 
which the character is formed, developed, and expanded.’ 

The followin may deserve attention, thotigh the dic- 
tion is occasionally too verboge and lax ; in there 
is a want of compression and force, in this, and*in other 
parts of the work. am eae 

‘ The whole range of human characters might, as to their im- 
portance and efficiency, be very fairly separated into two great 
divisions ;—those,who, courageous, and colfected in themselves, 
earry on their purposes with firmness and resolution ; and those 
others, by far the greater portion, who, constitutionally timorous, 
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‘feeble, or pliant, dare not embark in any enterprize of hazard or 
exertion, or, who if stimulated by accident or necessity to some 
temporary adventure, faint under the fatigue of needful perseve- 
rance, and are intimidated by the very appearance of obstruction 
or danger. 

‘There is also another division of character, which, though 
it has not passed without notice, may bear to be touched on 
with some propriety. This division proceeds from the nature 
of the intellectual and moral qualities, as considered apart; 
and from a contemplation of the dissimilar appearances of cha- 
racter, arising from their separate influence. And it seems the 
more fitting to offer a few observations on the subject, accord- 
ing to this distinction, as the two classes of qualities have been 
often confounded ; and sometimes, the eminent professor of the 
one, (by the notion of some fanciful analogy of the several 
powers) has been supposed, from a necessary assuciation, to be 
in absolute fruition of the gifts and faculties of the other. - 

‘ But though we have some illustrious instances of this happy 
union, we have too many cases of an opposite determination to 
receive an hypothetical analogy for a necessary co-existing es- 
tablishment. The intellectual endowments of Cicero were of 
that extended and exalted sort, as few among the sons of men 
have been favoured with ; yet, uninfluenced by the spirit of these 
transcendent powers, his moral course was marked by weak- 
ness, ainbition, inconstancy, and an insatiable, and even criminal, 
lust of praise. And in that glory and, in some measure, that 
shame of our country and our species, the immortal Bacon, we 
have the flagrant example of the frequent disunion of these 
classes- of mental disposition, too generally known to need the 
mortifying repetition here ; and tvo obvious in its consequences; 
not to make manifest an evident distinction, both in the nature 
and in the result of the moral and intellectual system. 

* In pursuing this study, there is an advantage, which, though 
not often, does sometimesoccur; and that is when, what is call- 
ed, an original (meaning a marked and distinct character) is the 
subject of observation. This is the case when the disposition 
and conduct appear consistent with each other in all their rela- 
tions and dependencies ; when a complete.congruity is observed 
in all their leading manners, sentiments, and pursuits; when 
every assemblage of particulars seems appropriately collected, 
and all the separate parts have relation to an impressed and sub- 
stantial distinction of the character as a whole, shewing, at one 
view the conformation of the features, and displaying the figure 
at full length—with the national drapery, serving, by the flowing 
dight and shade of its folds, rather to display than encumber the 
original proportion of the form.’ 

The author truly intimates, that the state of social 
intercourse in modern times, is very unfavourable to strik- 

originality of character. The character of the mass is 


in 
di into an insipid uniformity. 
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It is very observable that strong lines,of diversity are 
sometimes seen in the character of the same person at dif- 
ferent periods, though the original temperament, which 
formed the primary basis of character, has undergone but 
little change. ! 

‘ When any powerful change’ says Mr. Stanfield, ‘is about to 
be recorded or studied, a pause should be made, and an ample 
review of the character, as it stands at that precise period, should 
be taken. This practice will help to shew,, in a distinct light, 
the power of external circumstances in producing revolutions in 
an apparently fixed character ; and by this review, also, the way 
will be cleared, for observing the kinds of dispositions that are 
by their constitution, the easiest, or most difficult, to be influ- 
enced by the nature and succession of particular objects, For 
it must be remembered that the same objects or excitements, 
presented or occurring to different individuals, will not, in de- 
gree or quality, produce the same effects. Some_ dispositions 
will require a greater quantity of this exciting power before they 
can be brought into that state or condition, which in others, is 
effected by a smaller proportion. In some men the original pre- 
ponderancy of character is so firmly established, that, like the 
Cato of Utica, they present an inflexible vigour of resistance to 
every change of circumstance or condition. And, in not a few 
cases, we behold the very same state of circumstances completely 
reversing the characters of men, and producing, in different 
persons, even violent effects of the most opposite tendency.’ 
Thus the possession of supreme authority exhibited an impeorr 
tant. change in the characters of the emperors. Augustus: and 
Constantine ; but the effects of that change were in an exact 

‘contrary direction. From selfishness, cruelty, dissimulation, 
and a course of most unprincipled manners, Augustus, when 
securely seated in dominion, rose to an exalted pitch of liberality, 
milduess, candour, and munificence; while, actuated by a like 
change of circumstances, the latter emperor, from a character 
ennobled by openness, temperance, activity, and a heroic vigour, 
degenerated into a course of conduct and propensities, stained 
by prejudice, dissoluteness, cruelty, and effeminate ostenta- 
tion.’ 

After remarking that the ‘ varied character of Tiberius 
will afford another opportunity of studying the seemingly 





* Tacitus has many masterly sketches of this disappointment of expectas 
tions, founded on conduct in situations that occurred before. This is one. 
amongst many.—* Vitellius and Vespasian had been pro-consuls in Africa ; 
the former governed with moderation, and was remembered with gratitude ; 
the latter incurred the hatred of thé people. From past transactions, the. 
province and the allies in the neighbourhood formed the idea of what they 
had to expect under the reign of either of them: but the eyent convinced. 
them of their error.” 
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disjointed materials of these anomalies’ &c. Mr. Stanfield 
proceeds as follows: 

* When a suspicion can arise, that the appearances may be the 
reverse of the real purposes and sentiments, it might be found of 
advantage to trace the whole character back to its sources, step 
by step, in a retrogade investigation : assisted by the lights of 
this experiment, again to follow the march and formation of the 
character in direct progression to its established, undisguised 
position ;—and, from the observations and principles gained by 
such a process, essay to solve the problematical appearance of 
one period, by a proportional estimate with the actual and ac- 
knowledyedconduct of another.’ 

In the above, our worthy author talks as if it were about 
as easy to resolve that curious compound, ‘ the whole cha- 
racter’ into its elementary ingredients, and then to shake 
them together again, as it is to decompose any chemical 
substance,and afterwards restore it to its pristine form, by 
asynthetic operation. Chemical substances are consti- 
tuted of ingredients palpable to sense, of fixed affinities 
and definite quantities ; but, though individual character 
be a compound, the constituent parts are of a leas tangi- 
ble naiure, and not so readily ascertained. 

As we have before said, there are many good remarks in 
this essay ; but as a whole, it is prolix and tedious. In this 

it bears a close resemblance to some of the produc- 
tions of the German literati. Mr. Stanfield has the modes- 
ty to call it only anessay; but it is an essay which makes 
a pretty large volume, and is evidently an elaborate pro- 
duction. 9 





bo : : — 
‘Arr. 1V.—An Essay on the Philosophy, Study, and Use, 


of. Natural History. By Charles Fothergill. London: 
ite, 1813, 12mo. 8s. 





WE have attentively perused this work; and we can 
truly say that the first sentence in the first chapter will be 
found a fair sample of the average merit of the whole. 
That'sentence is as follows. | 

* Suviris the nature of human existence; so gradual are the 
unfoldings of mental power, as the infant grows into manhood ; 
and, by such imperceptible degrees are all the visible objects 
of creation fully perceived by man, that he is not so forcibly 
struck by the exquisite beauty, and the astonishing wonders, of 
the globe which an OMNIPOTENT BEING, the great Archi- 
tect of the universe, hath allotted to him for an inheritance—as 
he must necessarily have been, had it pleased the same Almighty 
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BUC 
Power to drop him suddenly upon this earth, with all his facut. 
ties about him, clear and undismayed.’ - . -. 4 - 9s issica 
The above sentence is toour minds rather top sig htias | 
yague, and indeterminate; and this..we fear will be foun 
the general character of ‘this ‘essay on the philosophy, 
study, and use, of Natural History.’ We say general 
character, because a passage may, here and there, be 
found which is certainly better than the rest; and in which | 
the author thinks with more force and expresses himself 
with more precision. ‘The most interesting and, indeed, 
the only interesting part of the performance is that; 
in which Mr. Fothergill has given instances of the imstine: 
tive sagacity, or, perhaps, he would tather wish us to say, 
‘ mental faculties,’ of different animals, with the usés in 
the general scalé of being of some of those which aré ré 
puted the most noxious. Many of these instancés are in- 
deed common; and have been often repeated in other 
hooks; but, as far as they tend to illustrate usefat truth. 
or to exemplify the wisdom and goodtiéss of God,we have 
no objection to see them again, though we have often seéh 
them before. When Mr. Fothergfll, relinquishing the 
facts of natural history, attempts to pursue a train of mete 
physical reasoning, he soon gets bewildered in the involt- 
tion of his own thoughts; and though he usés iany 
words, he excites but few ideas in the mind of his readets, 
He takes many steps and seems to fhreaten great thitigs ; 
but, as he proceeds in a circle, and that of very natrow 
dimensions, be makes but little way. vt 
The following is a pretty fair specitten of Mr. Fothet 
gill’s capability of metaphysical reasoning. After Wav- 
ing, to use his own words, ‘simply pourtrayed, what he 
calls ‘the great, leading faculties of the human mind,’ he 
says, 
UPhe will, or the power of volition, cah scarcely bé deemed a 
distinct faculty ; if its existence, whieh is denied ‘by the Neéessn-- 
rians, is to be allowed at all; since it cannot act independently 
of some other quality of the mind. Though volition, under 
different limitations, seems to. be possessed by all animals ; yet 
perliaps, in none, ‘not even in man, does it amount to ebsoiate 
free-will; nor has it ever been clearly defined. It is quite 
plain, that an impression must already be received on the mind, 
or an idea presented to it, before any thing can be willed con- 
cerning it. Thistrath is sufficient to convince us, that the 
faculty of volition, if it be one, is extremely limited. 1 should 
rather define it as the presiding, directing, regulating power.of 
the mind, which, though not able to prevent the admission, of 
impressions, or ideas, could determine aud. regulate the atten- 
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tion towards them when received, suppressing it towards those 
‘that were painful, and continuing it towards those that were 
‘agreeable. I should prefer such a definition to one that could 
yank the power of volition equal with what we imagine to con- 
stitute free-will in its fullest extent. 

‘If there were no presiding, or regulating, power over the 
mind ; to what a state of confusion and chaos would it be re- 
duced! being able neither to resist the admission of ideas, nor to 
arrange and govern them when received, it would be in a state 
of natural and terrible insanity ; myriads of ideal forms would 
incessantly rise before the troubled soul, and whirl in madden- 
Ing groups, in ten thousand strange and frightful combinations, 
till allwas dark, and horrible, and the sleep of death fell upon 
the benighted sufferer! Why should we refuse to believe that 
Gob hath given a preventive check for sueh enormous evils? 
or why should we object to allow that that check is the power 
of volition ? 

The above appears to us a mere jargon of contradictory 
assertions. The author, having first very properly said 
that ‘the will can scarcely be deemed a distinct faculty,’ 
and that it has never ‘been clearly defined,’ proceeds 
himself to define it ‘as the presiding, directing, regulating 
power of the mind,’ * * * and he afterwards continues to 
speak of it, asa ‘ presiding or regulating power over the 
mind,’ without the possession of which, according to our 
a, a author, it ‘ would be in a state of natural and 

erribleinsanity ; myriads of ideal forms would incessantly rte 
before the troubled soul and whirl in maddening groups,’ 
&c. &c. Thus we see that the author, after setting out 
with representing the will as a sort of non-entity, or at 
least not ‘a distinct faculty,’ embodies it into a kind of 
individual, personal existence, and invests it with a very 
high, and indeed royal office, in which it presides over the 
mind itself, keeps the very key of the sensory, and admits 
ideas to visit it in what order and combinations it jud 
best, in order to keep out the ‘ maddening groups,’ which 
would otherwise dance over the brain ‘éi// all was dark 
and horrible, and the sleep of death fellupon the benighted 
sufferer. Our readers will, we believe, by this time, 
be sufficiently convinced of our author’s marvellous 
ne commen capabilities without calling for further 

roof. 

Our author is not only a great ay Sy he is 

‘ also a tip-top divine; and ventures to talk on the high 
‘subject of predestination, on which subject he throws full 
“as much light ashe does on the nature of mind; which, 
according tohim, designates ‘certain qualities of the brain, 
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After having mentioned, in one part of this essay, ‘the 
immortal part of man, which ranks him with the children of 
light,’ we were not a little surprised to find him, after- 
wards stating this immortal part of man.to he . 

‘his claims to a superior state of existence, and to eternal life: 
not any intellectual principle distinct from the physical faeuk 
ties of what is termed mind, which I believe,’ says Mr. Fother- 
gill, ‘to be common to all animals having locomotion, and any 
peculiar destinies to fulfil.’ 

Without putting man, like our author, on a level with 
“all animals having loco-motion,’ we do not see what 
‘claims, he can have ‘toa superior state of existence;’ 
nor how these ‘claims,’ which have no distinct existence, 
can constitute his ‘immortal part.’ A.claimiseither just 
or unjust. Ofan unjust claim we say nothing; because 
we do not suppose that even Mr. Fothergill would deem 
this a title to immortality. A just claim supposes aright to 
the thingclaimed; but who is so hardy as to imagine 
that man can have a just claim to eternal life? Eternal 
life isthe free gift of INFINITE GOoDNEss; but it has 
nothing to do with a claim of right ; though the sanie 
goodness may append the enjoyment to certain conditions 
of obedience. But, though we fulfil the conditions to 
which the enjoyment of any gift is appended, we acquire 
no right to the thing itself, independent of the divine 
bounty by which it is conferred. 

After having furnished a sample or two of Mr. Fother- 

ill’s metaphysical and theological lore, we will now pro- 
Face a few specimens of the instances, which he produces 
of animal instinct or intelligence, which constitute the 
most pleasing part of his essay. The following is the in- 
stance which the author borrows from Pontoppidan of the 
sagacity of that most sagacious quadruped the fox, 
in 
* getting rid of the fleas which pester him at certain times of the 
year. In order to accomplish so desirable a purpose, this crafty 
animal collects a bunch of moss, or straw; and, taking it in his 
mouth, he gradually backs himself into the water, slowly wad- 
ing step by step, deeper and deeper still, in order to allow time 
for the fleas to retire from the coldness and unpleasant sensation 
of the water, on to the warm and dry parts of the body ; till, at 
length, having passed the neck, and being assembled all toge- 
ther upon his head, which is then alone above the surface of the 
water, he gradually sinks that part also, leaving his nose only, 
and the bunch in his mouth, dry; as soon as he has discovered 
that his numerous little enemies have retreated into the trap 
placed for them, be suddegly drops the bunch of moss, or straw 
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into the water, and immediately runs off, well washed, and ex. 
ulting in the success of his stratagem,’ ; 

‘I have always,’ says Mr. Fothergill, ‘ considered the fol- 
lowing curious fact as a striking instance of the reasoning facul- 
ty, though in no very extensive degree, in a beautiful little bird 
with which every one must be acquainted. It was noticed by 
Bolton, the very ingenious, but very unfortunate, author of the 
« Harmonia Ruralis.” 

On the 10th ef May, 1762, I observed a pair of goldfinches 
beginning to make their nest in my ‘garden: they had formed 
the ground-work with moss, grass, &c. as usual; but, on my 
scattering small parcels of wool in different parts of the garden, 
they in a great measure left off the use of their own stuff, and 
employed the wool; afterwards, I gave them cotton, on which 
they rejected the wool, and proceeded with the cotton ; the 
third day I supplied them with fine down, on which they 
forsook both the other, and finished their work with this last 
articie.”’ : 

The next extract, which we shall make, is what our au- 
thor says on the utility of the toad. 

‘The object of its existence is to destroy Jiving insects and 
worms of almost every genera and species,that are not too large, 
which cross its humble path through life. And the manner in 
which it surprises and secures its prey is peculiar to itself. Having a 
keen and watchful eye, and a steady, piercing, sight, but with 
very little activity, it generally steals upon its victim with such 
slow caution, and with co curious a gait, that the spectator is 
often reminded of the manner of a spaniel, or pointer, when he 
has first scented any game, and is endeavouring to get as near to 
it as possible—now crouching close to the earth, now elevating 
and advancing the head, now slowly moving one leg, and then 
another, till it has approached within a few inches of its prey; 
when its fine and expressive eye seems suddenly to lighten up, 
and dart forth glances of unusual keenness, and the victim is 
seized, and swallowed, with a motion so quick, that the eye of 
a spectator can scarcely follow it. The tongue of the animal 
is the instrument which is used upon this oecasion, and it has 
many striking peculiarities, being wonderfully well adapted to 
accomplish the purposes for which it was intended, It is very 
long, slender, and singularly elastic; and is covered, particu- 
Jarly at the end, with a kind of glutinous saliva, to which the in- 
sect struck at closely adheres, and is thereby more readily 
and easily secured. But the most extraordinary character in 
the formation of this part of the animal, is the situation of the 
tongue, aud the manner in which it is fixed, and operates, in the 
mouth. 

‘ The basis of the tongue of a common foad is fixed just with- 
im the extreme tip of the lower jaw, and that organ lies back- 
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ward with the point towards the throat, when at rest, in a man- 
ner quite different from what-f have obsérved in any other ant 
mal, bet for a purpose that is very apparent; for, by this fold- 
ing hack of the tongue, fhe elasticity and quickness of its mo- 
tion, and tié¢ ghatinows matter at its pointed tip, an insect is 
seized and jerked inte the throat in a wonderfully rapid and im- 
perceptible manner; and it is reasonable to conclude, that with- 
out this peculiar formation, and the celerity of movement of 
which the part is capable, all winged, or quickly moving insects, 
would escape the stroke. 

‘As the toad frequently preys upon dccs and wasps, whose 
stings are to be dreaded, the upper and lower jaw of. this reptile 
are furnished with two protuberances, between which the bee, or 
wasp, that has had the misfortune to be seized, is almost 
itistantaneously squeezed to death, im order to prevent 
any dangerous conséquences, from the sting, m the aet of 
deglutition. 

‘ Nothing can be a stronger evidence of the part which the 
toad has to act in the creation, in respect to its prey, than that 
it uniformly refuses to eata dead inseet. A relative, and inti 
mate friend of mine, has tried the experiment, at many and va- 
rious times, for the last twenty years, but could never succeed 
in inducing oie of these animals to strike any thing that had not 
sufficient life to enable itto move. In order to try whether it 
was possible for hunger to conquer this aversion, he placed a 
vigorous toad in a large garden pot; and having counted into 
it a certain number of bees, newly killed, covered the top in such 
a manner as to admit sonie little air and light, but totally to ex- 
clude such insects as were likely for the toad to feed tipon. 
At the expiration of six or seven days, he found that not a single 
bee had been touched, notwithstanding he was well aware that 
this sect, when alive, constitutes a very favourite species of 
food: 

‘Fhe havoc made by toads amongst the tribes of insects 
which constitute theit food, is very great; of which any one, 
who will take the trouble to place a tame and hungry ani- 
‘mal of this species under a bec-hive, may be speedily cou- 
vinced.,’ 

We commend Mr. Fothergill for his wish to make the 
study of Natural History subservient to the elucidation of 
final causes, and to the demonstration of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity. We hope that the next work, 
which he publishes, will merit higher commendation 
‘than our critical impartiality will permit us to bestow upos 
the present, , 
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THE original travels of M. Pouqueville have now 
been for some years before the public; but we are not 
displeased to see them make their appearance in an En- 

lish dress. Nor have they suffered at all in the transition 
rom the French into an English garb; for Miss Plump- 
tre has done ample justice to the work which she has wn- 
dertaken, and carefully preserved in her version the 
varied embellishments and interesting animation of the 
original. 

'M. Pouqueville, in 1798, accompanied the armament 
which conveyed Bonaparte and his army to Egypt. He 
was in the medical department; but his health would not 
allow him to continue in that situation ; and he obtained 
permission to quit Egypt and repair to Italy. He took his 

ssage on board a tartan of Leghorn; but, on his way to 
that lace, the vessel, in which he had embarked,was cap- 
poet by a Barbary corsair, and, after several changes of. 
destination, carried to the port of Navarin in the Morea, 

M. Pouqueville and his companions in misfortune were. 
ordered on shore and presented to the Bey. 

‘ We found hiw,’ says our traveller, ‘in the midst of his 
divan, seated upon a sofa with an air of great silence and gra- 
vity. He received us at first with much austerity: but at the 
sight of two trunks, containing the remainder of our effects, his 
features began to assume a more complacent aspect. A seal 
was put upon the trunks, and the examination of them deferred 
to the next day.’ : 

But before the next day dawned, the rapacity of the Bey 
was so far awakened that he entered the chamber where 
M. Pouqueville was asleep, broke the seals which had 
been put upon the trunks, and appropriated to himself as 
many of the contents as suited his inclination. What es- 
caped the rapacity of the Bey, was afterwards seized by 
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that of his counsellors; and our author’s books were the 
only article which did nof become an object of spoliation. 
M. Pouqueville, owing to the respect which is paid in 
Turkey to the medical character, was not kept a close 
prisoner, but had an, opportunity of exploring the town 
and neighbourheod. . There is nothing remarkable in the 
town. 

‘ Every house has a court planted with orange-trees: in the 
month of December, the time when I was there, they were load- 
ed with fruit.’ ‘ Navarin is the most spacious port in all the 
Morea; it extends from the present town to Pylos, or Esky 
Navatin (Old Navarin) that is to say, for more than three 
leagues.’ 

After remaining a week at Navarin, our author and his 
companions were dispatched under an escort to Tripolitza 
agreeably to the orders of the Pasha. The Bey furnished 
them with horses for the route. M. Pouqueville has ex- 
hibited a very good picturesque description of the country 
through which he passed ; nor have the’beauties of the 
landscape beenat all disfigured by the pen of Miss Plump- 
tre. When our traveller arrived at Tripolitza, he was 
presented to ‘the. Pasha, er Vizier,’ whose name 
was Mustapha, and). who now commanded in the 
Morea. 

* He was surrounded by the grandees of the province, and 
was seated upon the corner of his sopha, smoking mechanically 
a narguilet, or Persian pipe, the effluvia of which he seemed to 
find extremely grateful. Being awakened as if from a profound 
reverie, he invited us to sit dowa ky his drogman, whose name 
was Caradja.’ 

After a few brief interrogations on the part of the Mus- 
tapha, our traveller was conducted into one of the ‘ wi 
of his palace, which was properly the harem, but as 
had no wives, it was then unoccupied. A chamber aad 
guards,’ says the author, ‘ were assigned us, with a Greek 
to go on ourerrands.’ * * * Our author spent a month 
in this stateof confinement. ‘The seraglio is a sort of 
suburb tothe town,’ (of Tripolitza) ‘ having its own par- 
ticular walls and gates.’ Amongst the host of servants, 
with which M. Pouqueville says that the palace of the 
Pasha was encumbered, were 
* coffee-makers, furnishers of pipes, sherbet-makers, confection- 
ers, bathers, taylors, barbers, huissiers or tchiaoux, icholans, 
or dwarf pages of his highness, buffoons, musicians, puppet- 
show-men, exhibitors of magic lanterns, wrestlers, conjurors, 
dancers, an iman, and lastly the dgellah or executioner, the 
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Pwshe's right-hand, without which he never stirs, and wha. is 
the woly, persop that has the privileze of sitting in his presence,’ 
‘The inhabitants of the palace rise before the sun, to attend { 
prayers which precede the ablutions, after which coffee an¢l 
pipes areserved, Sometimes the Vizier mounts on horseback, 
and goes to partake in the spectacle of the dgetid, or else he 
gives public audiences; then he administers justice in person; 
condemns one to the bow-string, another to the gallows, anothet 
- to the bastinado, or finally absolves, for he utrites all’ powers 
within himself. At noon, prayers again, and dinner: at three 
in the afternoon more prayers, the military parade, and music: 
then to the Selamlik,” (the apartments of the men) ‘where the 
Pasha receives visits, or is refreshed with sherbet, and is amused 
by listening to a narrator who recites some of the tales from the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, or others of the like kind. 
Sometimes the buffoons divert him with their grimaces, or the 
musicians psalmodize some of the verses of the Koran. At sun- 
set prayers again, then supper, and then more pipes; in anothes 
hour and half the last orisons, after which the retreat is sounded 
to music.’ 

On the removalof Mustapha, the Pasha of the Morea, 
to Lepanto, and the appointmeut of a Pasha of the name 
of Ahmet as his successor, our author and his companions 
im adversity were taken from the Harem where they had 
been hitherto confined, to the house of their Greek ser- 
vant, where they were under less restraint than they had 
hitherto experienced. 

The new Pasha made his entry into Tripolitza preceded 
by a ‘band of barbarous music,’ and 
‘ by the three tails the emblem of his power. A number of buf. 
toons clothed in garments of skin, about which, as well as about 
their caps, hung fox-tails without number, commenced the pro- 
cession, making all sorts of grimaces and throwiug their bodies 
into strange contortions, uttering at,the same time loud accla- 
mations in a discordant and gutture} tone ; one of them carried 
azin,’ (an Arabian instrument known by the name of the Chi- 
nese drum) * upon which he played. They made their borses 
prance, leap, and go down n their knees, they threw them- 
selves off at the crupper and drove the horses before them, 
or passed under their bellies when they were at full gal- 
] - * * * 

The Pasha 
* mounted upon a most beautiful horse which was richly capa- 
risoned with a tyger’s skin and a vast deal of gold, advanced 
coldly with measured steps, endeavouring, by keeping fast hold 
of his beard, to restrain a convulsive motion of his head, 
to which he had been sybject ever since an extraordinary fright 
he had received some years before,’ 
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M. Pouqueville and his ‘companions were summoned 
into the presence of the new Pasha not long after bis are 
rival ; he appeared touched with their situation, and ‘ re» 

ated,” says the author, ‘ at several different}times, that 
fre wished to alleyiate the sorrows of our captivity. M. 
Pongueville was particularly sarees by the Pasha to 
exert his medical skill in favour of ‘one of the officers of 
his household, as well as several of his.delis, or cavaliers, 
who were ill,’ : 

From Tripolitza our author’s descriptions branch out 
to the most interesting spots.in the Morea; but our 
limits will not permit us to follow him in his topographi- 
cal details. We must be contented with a selection of one 
or two scenes. The following is his delineation of 
the valley of Tripolitza. 

‘Mount Roino or Menale, at the foot of which stands the 
town of Tripolitza, extends from the plain of Mantinea to 
Mount Boreas, near the gulfs of the pS se and closes the. 
valley to the west. The northern extremity of the valley is, 
wieili, and there are the ruins ofa village with some shepherds’ 
huts, and the inclosures in which“the flecks are secured for the. 
night. Half aleague to the south are the remains of a convent 
of women which was destroyed by the Albanians; and nea thig 
is the hed.of a torrent, the waters of which flow into the valley 
of Tegea, A road which leads from Tripolitza to Caritena,, 
crosses the torrent a league and a half from the convent, after 
which, by passing a smaller torrent, we come to the chapel of 
Saint Mark. The rest of this valley presents an unequal surface 
of arid rocks and slopes covered with pines; but very few villa- 

s are to be seen. To the north the valley is bounded by 
Mount Artemisius, which extends to Strata Kalilbey, while 
Mount, Parthenius, covered with forests, borders it to the east 
as far as the defile of Carvathi, on the side towards Sparta; 
Mount Boreas, now called Chelmos, forms its southern confine. 
Such ave the bouadaries of this superb plain, which Pan, the 
protectér of Tegea and Areadia, would still find not destitute . 
of charms. Taygetes, whose summits are covered with snow,, 
rising in a pyramid to the south, bounds one of the most charm. 
ing views in the world. Seventy-two villages and farms scat- 
tered over the plain, or suspended upon the mountains by whick 
it is bounded, are inhabited by the people who are the least op. 
pressed of any in the Morea, The land, almost every where 
fertile, under the hands of the robust race by whom it is culti- 
vated would soon be made the abode of wealth and delight, if 
these advantages were not counteracted by the vices engrafted 
ja the government.’ 


Many recollections of ancient heroism and glassical re- 
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frown will revive in the mind at'the plain of Mantinea; 
But, what was the site of Mantinea, is now only a marsh. 
This appears to have been formed irom obstructions in the 
bed of the river Ophis, whose waters having thus been 
forced over their natural channel, have stagnated into @ 
morass. ‘tn a wet season the ruins of Mantinea are nedrly - 
covered by the waters. 

After describing the Mainotti or Mainotes, who still 
exhibit traits of the hardihood, and daring, of the ancient 
Spartans, from whom some trace their descent, he gives 
the following account of a different race of people 
called Cacovouniotes, or Cacovougnis, ‘ who inhabit the 
southern extremity of this country quite to Cape Tena- 
rus ;’ and who unite the most barbarous propensities with 
the utmost rigour of ceremonial sanctity. 

‘By a singularity which is, however, not unusual among 
pirates, they mingle with this spirit of rapine some of the most 
austere notions with respect to religion. Their fasts are so 
rigidly observed, that they would not even violate them though 
by their observance their lives must be placed in imminent 
danger; he who on a Wednesday or Friday should eat any 
thing but vegetables boiled in water, without seasoning, would 
be immediately shot. This great point of religion is strongly 
inculcated upon them by their papas; at the same time that 
these priests, instead of correcting their propensity to robbery 
and plunder, are the very people who excite and inflame their 
imaginations at the sight of an European flag, and who teach 
them to take, wierever they find them, the things of which they 
are destitute themselves. 

*A Cacovouniote may be distinguished at the very first glance 
from a Mainote. The latter is well-made, has a florid complex- 
ion, and 2 tranquil cast of countenance: the former has a dark 
and suspicious eye, aud is squat and stunted like the plants of 
his country: he has a withered skin, and an expression of 
countenance which betrays at once the gloomy assassin. ‘The 
tone of voice of the Mainote is full and sonorous, that of the 
Cacovouniote is hoarse and guttural. The one walks with a brisk 
and airy step, the other rushes forward like a wild boar. The 
Mainote attacks with fury and plunders with delight the Turk 
whom he detests; the Cacovouniote has but one enemy, but 
that enemy is the whole human race, whom in his blind fury he 
would gladly tear to pieces and extirpate.’ 

What the author says of the modern Greeks argues 
them at present very unfit for the enjoyment of the liberty 
which they armerly possessed. f aieel the fitness for 
liberty in any country is not of sudden or extempo- 
raneous growth. The desire of liberty may be suddenly 
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excited; but the qualifications, which are requisite for the 
enjoyment, and above all for the retention, can be matured 
only by moral and intellectual culture, which it requires a 
series of years to accomplish. Liberty is, hence,’ oftert 
lost and won, and won and lost before it is permanently 
retained. The principle itself can hardly be expected te 
be radically fixed in any country, and widely ramified 
throughout its inhabitants and institutions, in a single 
generation. Flow then can we expect any thing like a 
capacity for this most valuable of all human possessions to 
spring up as it were spontaneously, without any previous 
preparation, in a country which has been oppressed by 
ages of despotism; and felt at once the debasing yoke 
both of the tyrant and the priest? 

Of the women, the author sas, that the models 
‘ which inspired Apelles and Phidias are still to be found among 
them. They are generally tall and finely formed; their eyes 
are full of fire, and they havé a beautiful mouth ornamented 
with the finest teeth. There are, however, degrees in their 
beauty, though all in general may be called handsome. The 
Spartan womn is fair, ofa slender make, but with a noble air: 
the women of Taygetes have the carriage of Pallas when she 
flourished her formidable gis in the midst of a battle. The 
Messenian woman is low in stature, and distinguished for her 
embonpoint ; she has regular features, large blue eyes, and long 
black hair. The Arcadian, in her coarse woollen garment, 
searcely suffers the regularity of her form to appear; but her 
countenance is expressive of great purity of miad, and her 
smile is the smile of innocence. Chaste as daughters, the wo- 
nen of the Morea assume as wives even a character of austerity. 
Rarely after the death of a husband whom she loved does the 
widow ever think of contracting a new engagement. Support- 
ing life with difficulty, deprived of the object of her affec- 
tions, the remainder of her days are often passed in weeping 
her loss.’ 

Part, at least, of the above, is probably the language 
of fiction rather than of truth. We cannot form any very 
exalted notions of the virtue or loveliness of women, who, 
according to the author’s own confession, are ‘totally des- 
titute of instruction,’ who ‘know nothing,’ whose lan- 
guage is of the grossest kind, and ‘such as would 
not be endured among us but from the very lowest dregs 
of the people!’ 

The following is the author’s account of that formidable 
demon called the Evil-eye. 

‘According to the Greeks, this spirit or invisible power is 
grieved at all prosperity, groans at success, is indignant at a 
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plentiful harvest, or at the fecundity of the flocks, murmurs 
even against Heaven for having made a young girl pleasing or 
handsome. In consequence of'so strange a superstition, no one 
thinks of congratultaing another upon having handsome chil- 
dren, and they carefully avoid admiving the beauty of a neigh- 
bour’s horse, for the Evil-eye would very probably at the same 
. instant afflict the children with a leprosy, or the horses with 
Jameness. The power of this genius even extends to taking 
away treasures of every kind from those by whom they are pos- 
sessed. If, however, in complimenting the beauty of the chil- 
dren or the horses, care is taken to talk of garlic, or to spit, the 
charm is broken. In consequence of this prejudice, that one 
constantly sees garlic hung up in a house newly built, that the 
Evil-eye may be kept at a distance.’ 

‘ Amongst the signs of malediction in use among the Greeks, 
the most forcible is the holding out the five fingers extended all 
at once, This explains a passage in the Andria of Terence, 
where one of the characters says, using the same action, Ecce 
tibi dono quingue,—1 give the@ five.” , So much exception is 
made to the number five, that nobody thinks even of re- 
peating the word in conversation unless accompanied with an 
apology.’ 

The author asserts that the plague never appears at 
Constantinople when war puts an end to all communica- 
tion with Egypt; and that it is not so contagious as is 
supposed 
* by some of the Franks who inhabit the Levant. If it had 
been so,’ says he, ‘who among those who constituted our army 
of the East could have escaped falling victims to it—what 
would have become of our chief himself? It is well knowu that 
he one day with his own hands raised from the ground 
a soldier afflicted with it and laid him upon his bed, yet 
no symptoms of the disease ever appeared upon himself.’ * * * 

M. Pouqueville informs us that the medical fraternity 
in the Turkish empire is principally composed of a num- 
ber of crafty Italian adventurers, who designate themselves 
by the name of ‘caloiairoi, or good physicians.’ These 
good physicians are represented to be very expert in peo- 
pling the shades below ; and in multiplying the num 
of widows and orphans. But the Turk, merged in smoke, 
in apathy, and opium, is said not to be roused from his 
habitual indifference by the ravages of their temerity 
or ignorance. He regards them as ‘the ministers of 

ate. 
f ‘ Every one who wears a hat, whether he be Turk, Greek, 
Jew, or Armenian, is a physician,—for the dress is all in all: 
but the Italians are in the highest repute. ‘Thus these people 
come in swarms from the shores of the Adriatic, like birds of 
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prey into a country abounding with game. Struck With this 
migration, an ambassador of Veniee at the Ottoman Porte once 
remarked, that the Serene Republic had not loSt its taste for crue 
sades, as by means of its physicians it carried on a constant war 
against the infidels.’ sh 

It appears that he, who cannot afford to pay for the ad- 
vice ofany of these regular practitioners is often indebted 
to his poverty for the preservation of his life. ‘The author 
says 

‘ I have been surprised to see how well the peasants could 
manage a putrid fever. Some glasses of generous wine, pome- 
granates, and limes, are the things usually given to the patient, 
the beloved lancet being kept at a distance very cautiously - 
by these means I have known a _ patient recover very speedily. 
I have often seen intermittent fevers subdued entirely by a mix- 
tare of coffee and lemon-juice, which is the general remedy for 
them all over the country. The proportions aré three quarters 
of an ounce of coffee ground very fine, two ounces of -lemon- 
juice, and three of water. The mixture to be drunk warm and 
fasting. Women inoculate for the small-pox; and I have not 
the least doubt that if vaccination were introduced into ihe 
country, it would be adopted eagerly. For such diseases «s 
epilepsy, vapours, or insanity, they have recourse only to exor- 
cisms and charms.’ 

Phlebotomy appears to be, at present,in Turkey av 
‘it was formerly in this country, in the hands of the 
barbers, whose vocation it is to bleed as ‘well as to 
shave. | 

The author says, p. 205, that.‘the Turks never eat 
birds,’ and that ‘the Greeks hold them very cheap.’ 
The lakes of Stymphalus and Orchomenos are said to be 
‘full of carp and other fish worthy the attention of natu- 
ralists. The Greeks do not eat them, considering them 
as unwholesome food, liable to create leprosy.’ 

In the latter end of May, M. Pouqueville and his com- 
panions were informed that they had been ‘ ordered to 

roceed to Constantinople.’ We shall not, however, 
journey with them to that capital, as we have more than 
once previously travelled thither in other company. Be- 
fore we conclude this article we must again remark, t 
the translation is wellexecuted; and that the travels of M. 
Pouqueville are far from being destitute of interest. 


Rare 
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Ant. VI.— Memoirs of George Tred. Cooke, Esq. late 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By William 
Dunlap, Esq. Composed principally from the personal 
Knowledge of the Author, and from the Manuscript 
Journals left Mr. Cooke, comprising original Anecdotes 
of the Theairical Contemporaries, his Opinions on va- 
rious Dramatic Writings, &c. 2 Vols. London: Col- 
burn, 1813, price 21s. 


THESE volumes exhibit a melancholy picture of ge- 
nius brutified by drunkenness. This vice poor Cooke 
carried to a most inordinate degree; and so well known 
to the public was this failing in the character of this great 
actor, that we have no occasion to expatiate upon an in- 
fatuation which seized its unfortunate victim like a fiend; 
and never relaxed its grasp till it brought its wretched 
object unrespected and unregretted to the grave. 

George Frederick Cooke was born in Westminster, on 
the 17th of April, 1756. His father, who was in the 
army, died when the subject of these memoirs was very 
young, and left his mother in very straitened circum- 
stances. After the death of her husband she went with 
her son to reside at Berwick-upon-Tweed; at which place 
our hero received a school education, and first saw a play ° 
performed by a part of the Edinburgh company. ‘This 
play was the Provoked Husband, or the Jouraey to Lon- 
don; and the first dramatic piece which he read, was 
Venice Preserved. ‘The impression which the perform. 
ance of the Provoked Husband made upon young Cooke 
was indelible; and he could afterwards think of nothing 
else but plays and players. When he was thirteen years 
of age, another detachment of the Edinburgh company 
visited Berwick, and he saw enacted Romeo and Juliet, 
Alexander, the Wonder, &c. His propensity for theatricals 
was so great, that, not being able to raise money to gain 
admission into the house, he was content to watch the 
= of the theatre, and slip in unperceived if he 
could. 

About this time his mother seems to have died; and he 
was bound apprentice toa printer at Berwick. This oc- 
cupation did not, it seems, at all suit our stage-struck 
hero ; for we find that in June, 1771, he makes a visit to 
London ; and in the November following he embarks for 
Holland; but for what purpose is not mentigned, and ap- 
parently not known. He returned to Berwick in 1772: 
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and in the summer of 1773 a strolling party visited that 
place; and as it seems that this company was rather better 
than the ordinary class of itinerants, young Cooke did 
not fail in a constant attendance at their theatre; and saw 
all. the round of plays usually performed, as Lear, Richard, 
Hamlet, &c. &c. 

In 1774, at the age of eighteen, we again find our hero 
in London; and during this visit he availed himself of 
frequent agra of witnessing the performance. of 
Voote, Macklin, Garrick, and Mrs. Barry, and doubtless, 
from his early passion for the drama, profited not a little 
by the attentive study of those great proficients in the 
histrionic art. In his study of Macklin’s Shylock, Sir 
Archy and Sir Pertinax, Mr. Cooke, says his biographer, 
‘must be considered as Macklin’s legitimate successor to 
the exclusion of all competition. In Iago he went far 
beyond.’ Cooke first made his appearance ona public 
stage as an actor at Brentford, in the spring of 1776. 
His part was Dumont, in the tragedy of Jane Shore. 
Cooke said, when speaking of this circumstance, that he 
did not recollect his gaining any applause in this. his first 
essay: but that in his second, which was in the character 
of Ensign Dudley in the West Indian, he excited the ap- 
probation of the motley audience. In the summer of 
1777 he joined a company in Hastings; and in the spring 
of the year 1778 Cooke made his debut in London, but, 
like our great tragedian, Mrs. Siddons, at first only to ex- 
perience neglect, ‘ and, like her, to return at a future 
period, and be the great attraction of the theatre.’ 

Irom the time of his first appearing in London, Mr. 
Cooke played, on various occasions, at the Haymarket ; 
and from this period it seems that he prosecuted the cus- 
tomary Thespian itinerancy; improving his talents, ad- 
ding to his stock of professional excellence, and gradually 
becoming a favourite wherever he appeared. In 1779 he 
joined Fisher’s company at Sudbury, in Suffolk ; and on 
his quitting them we lose sight of him till he again pre- 
sents himself to our notice in the year 1781 to 1783, dur- 
ing which interval he appears to have led a sort of desul- 
tory vagrant life. 

n 1784 Mr. Cooke obtained an engagement for the 
Manchester theatre, and made his first appearance as Phi- 
lotas in Murphy’s tragedy of the Grecian Daughter. 
This play was rendered attractive by the superior acting 
of Mrs. Siddons; for, though the incidents are affecting, 
yet it must be acknowledged that the piece, as a whole, is 
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a dall and heavy performance. Cooke found many diffi- 
culties to encounter at Manchester; but his superior ge- 
nius surmounted them all: and he becaine the delight of 
that well-informed town. From Manchester we trace 
him to Lancaster, Preston, and ‘Liverpool. He liad row 
risen to very high estimation as an actor; and had the 
largest salary which was given in the company; which 
was two guineas a week. On ‘the 29th of July, 1786 
Mr. Cooke made his first appearance at York; and layed 
Count Baldwin to Mrs. Siddons’s Isabella. The following 
is the account which Mr. Dunlap gives of the great Mel- 
pomene of the English stage. 

* Mrs. Sarah Siddons is the eldest child of Mr. Roger Kem- 
ble and Sarah his wife, who are always spoken of as respect- 
able people, and good provincial actors, but who certainly 
would never have been the subjects of fame or the objects of 
inquiry, had they not been the parents of Sarah Siddons and 
Jolin Philip Kemble. Miss Sarah Kemble married Mr. Sid- 
dons, then a performer in her father’s company, contrary to the 
will of her parents, who did every thing in their power to pre- 
vent their children becoming actors, or being connected with 
ihe stage. Mrs. Siddons first appeared in London in the year 
1775, on the 25th of December, (we did not know that the 
theatrés were ever permitted to be open on Christmas day be- 
fore Mr. Dunlap informed us), under the management of Gar- 
rick. She played Portia in the Merchant of Venice twice, 
then sutk inté comedy of the modern school, walked as Venus 
in a jubilee procession, and atthe end of the season was dis- 
éharged. After playing in some of the lesser provincial 
theatres, Mrs. Siddons became the heroine of Bath, from 
witence she was transplanted to London, her powers and judg- 
ment matured, where she shone unrivalled.’ 

Such is Mr. Dunlap’s history of Mrs. Siddons. Mr. 
Cooke, in the ‘ thirty-eighth year of his age, and having 
been seventeen years a player,’ made his first appear- 
ance in Dublin in ‘the year 1794, in the character of 
Othello. Mr. Dunlap says that he took possession of the 
Dublin stage without a struggle, as there was no compe- 
titor to dispute the palm of superiority. And here he 
might. have kept possession of the throne, and lived in 
respectability and comfort; but his conduct was so in- 
tractable, his habits so irregular, and his excesses so fre- 
quent, that-they drove him from the stage. For after 
exposing ‘himself in a drunken row, breaking his land- 
lady’s furniture, and other outrageous behaviour, he 
found himself involved in so much disgrace, that, in a 
fit of despair, this unhappy man enlisted as a private 
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soldier in a regiment which was on the eve of embarka- 
tion for the West Indies, A fit of sickness, however, 
prevented his joining the regiment; and he remained till 
the year 1796 totally lost, till he was discovered by Mr. 
Maxwell, manager of the Portsmouth theatre, who, with 
the assistance of the managers of the Manchester theatre, 
procured his discharge, and sent him money to pay his 
way to Manchester. But this wretched victim of ebriety 
spent the money with his usual inconsideration, and was 
again found by his friend Maxwell at Portsmouth in a 
state of the most abject misery and distress. By this 
friend’s attention and kindness he was _ recovered 
from sickness; and, at the desire of the Manchester 
managers, 

‘Mr. Maxwell paid his passage by the mail to London, and 
sent him thither with just money enough to pay his expences. 
At London, a friend was appointed to receive and forward him 
by mail to Manchester ; but notwithstanding all their precau- 
tions, he did not reach his friend’s until after the time he had 
appointed. He stopped on the road, between London and 
Manchester, for another taste of his beloved madness, while the 
managers had to disappoint a great concourse of people, who 
crowded the theatre to witness his return. He, however, 
safely arrived, and played Octavian in the Mountaineers. His 
re-appearance was greeted by a numerous audience with the 
most enthusiastic applause.’ 

Such‘ disgraceful scenes and disgraceful conduct are 
continually recurring throughout these volumes. Cooke, 
after this, paid a second visit to Dublin. His first had 
ended in misery and disgrace; and his biographer tells us 
that his secon ‘hough it continued longer and ended 
happily, neither improved him as an actor nor as a man.’ 
Ireland was by no means a favourable situation for a man 
so devoid of every particle of discretion as George Fred. 
Cooke. Yet he had his moments of reflection, and his 
intervals of regret. ‘This is evident from the perusal of 
his journals, which testify how many were his resolutions 
of amendment; and how many and how lamentable. the 
failures of his promised en in doing right. The 
following is an extract from one of his diaries during his 
residence in Ireland. 

* January 19, I dined at Kearney’s (a public-house) where 
I remained until near day-light the next morning. The society, 
if I may profane the word, with whom I join at this place is 
disgusting, to say no worse of it. Some individuals I could 
wish to select, and the time we might be together would, I 
believe, pass tolerably; butihere are others it shocks me even 
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to think of. It may-seem strange that I do not withdraw fror 
it. Local convenience, and the foolish habit actors possess of 
unaccountably associating with each other, though contrary to 
their judgment, must be my plea; however, I shail make my 
visits rare, and shorten their duration. As the morning was far 
advanced when I got home, and the voice of reason drowned, 
I did not go to bed, but sat until nearten o'clock, when I went 
to the Commercial coffee-house, looked over the papers, break- 
fasted, called at the theatre, dined at the tavern, remained 
there until it was full time to go to business. Played “ ‘The 
Stranger,” for the ninth time; felt weak and low, and im_ the 
last act very hoarse, or rather a failure of voice from the preced- 
ing day and night’s intemperance. , I will not affront myself 
with any reflections upon the matter, as itseems, if I may so 
express myself, to have the appearance of self-hypocrisy.’ 

Mr. Dunlap says, 

‘ that this journal has more the air of confessions, than any of 
his other diaries; he records the hours spent in drunkenness, 
and recurs to reflections on the weakness of his condict, mak- 
ing 2 disgusting medley of vileness and moralizing.’ 

The subsequent are the reflections of our sober-minded 
hero, on meeting a clergyman ina state of intoxicatida 
during his stay at Buxton. 

‘] returned to Fuairfield—called at the Bulls Head, and 
drank some brandy and water. Among some other persons 
there, was a certain clergyman, who is said to be aman of lite- 
rature and abilities: certain he writes A. M. after,his name. 
He was dirty, drunk, and foolish. Some of the company, 
though they all professed a respect for him, seemed to use him 
as an object oftheir mirth. I coujd not help viewing him with 
pity; not that sensation which approaches to contempt, but a 
sorrowful feeling, as I cannot to please myself, otherwise ex- 
press it. In viewing him, I thought of others. Drunkenness 
is the next leveller to death; with this difference, that the for- 
mer is always attended with shame and reproach, while the 
latter, being the certain lot of mortality, produces sympathy, 
and may be attended with honour. From the general temper 
of the world, it is too probable, with respect to the gentleman | 
am writing of, that a long and faithful discharge of the duties 
of his office will be forgotten, while the hours of his frailty, or, 
to speak stronger, the periods of his vice and folly will be 
clearly remembered, and distinctly related. I think, and hope, 
I shall never forget him.’ 

In the month of June, 1800, Mr. Cooke was engaged 
for Covent Garden Theatre by Mr. Harris, And on the 
evening of the 3ist of October, he established his fame as 
au actor, by his masterly performance of the arduous cha- 
racter of Richard. Cooke was at this time, in his forty- 
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fifth year. The characters, in which Cooke delighted the 
public are so well known, that the recapitulation of them 
would be superfluous. Cooke had now reached the pin- 
nacle of his good fortune. He was courted by all the 
managers of the provincial theatres to play for them dur- 
ing the vacations; and the most liberal offers were made 
in order to induce him to join their companies, though only 
for a few nights. Ourhero now became indefatigable, 
and such was his passion for celebrity, that for a time it 
suspended his habit of inebriating excess ; and he appeared 
sober and discreet. But alas! the reformation was of 
-only short continuance. We soon find him returning to 
his old habits, of which neither the desire of professional 
fame, the preservation of his health, nor the acquirement 
of riches had power to effect. the extirpation. We again 
find him degenerating into the inveterate drunkard; and 
we turn from the picture with disgust. So delighted were 
the managers of Covent Garden Theatre with Cooke’s 
extraordinary powers, that Mr. Harris gave him his bene- 
fit-night free of all expences. The receipt of the house 
was five hundred and sixty pounds; and his engagement 
‘with:Mr. ‘Harris was for. three years at six, seven, and 
eight pounds per week. His second engagement was at 
a still higher rate. 

After this period, Cooke, as usual, became an itinerant 
in the summer; and fulfilled his engagements at Covent 
Garden in the winter, to the delight of the audience when 
he kept himself sober, though he more frequently disap- 
ating the public and perplexed the managers by his 
apses into a bestial intemperance. In fact, during the 
season of 1809-10 his situation from his misconduct was 
so degraded, that he became the butt and theme of every 
witling who could aim a sneer or invent a pun. More 
frequently than otherwise he came upon the stage merely 
to expose himself by his incapacity to speak, and he was 
obliged tobe led off amidst the hisses and clamours of 
anger and disapprobation. ‘The managers could not cal- 
culate upon his sobriety from one hour to another. 

Cooke now felt most acutely his fall from that proud 
eminence which he had occupied on his first season in the 
metropolis. He became dissatisfied with his situation ; 
he felt that he was debased ; and he gladly accepted of the 
proposals which Mr. Cooper made him, of going to Ame- 
rica. Here follows the account of the transaction, and of 
the means by which Mr. Cooper got the theatrical drunk- 
ardon boardship. Cooke, it appears, did not tell Mr. 
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Cooper that by accepting an engagement for the New 
York Theatre, he was breaking one with Mr. Harris. 
Mr. Cooper utterly disclaims any attempt on his part, of 
over-persuading Cooke. However this may be, Mr. Cooper 
knowing the propensities of Cook, ought to have applied 
to the Managers of Covent Garden, to know whether he 
had contracted an engagement with them, which they ex- 
pected him to fulfil. But, instead of that, he snaps up 
the poor player; and sends him off with all possible dis- 
patch. If Cooke was not trepanned, the transaction had 
very much that appearance. Our limits will not permit us 
to follow our hero to the western world ; suffice it to gay, 
that hecharmed when sober, and disgusted when intoxicated, 
that he went on in the old way, and finally drunk himself to 
death. This event took place on the 26th September, 
1812, when he was at the age of 57. Mr. Cooke had three 
wives, of whom the last was a Mrs. Behn, whom he mar- 
ried in America. The following is the character given of 
him by Mr. Riley : 

* As a man in private life, he is a gentleman, the scholar, the 
friend, the life of every party ; an enemy to scandal and de- 
traction, and benevolent, even to imprudence. Such is George 
Cooke in his sober hours; but when stimulated by the juice of 
the grape, he acts in diametrical opposition to all this. No two 
men, however different they may be, can be more at variance 
than George Cooke sober, andGeorge Cooke in a state of ebriety, 
At these times, his interesting suavity of manners changes to bru- 
tal invective ; the feelings of his nearest and dearest friends are 
sacrificed ; his best benefactor wounded, either in his own per- 
son, or in that of his tenderest connexions, and the ears of deli- 
cacy assaulted, by abuse of the grossest nature. Such are the 
unfortunate propensities of thissingular man; * * * * Noone 
can more regret these failings, than he does in his hours of 
sanity, or make more handsome apologies ; and if at night, he 
creates enemies, his conciliatory manners in the morning are 
sure to raise double the number of friends.’ 

Except the journals of Mr. Cooke, which his biographer 
has here and there introduced, these volumes contain but 
little worth noticing. The remarks on the stage and dra- 
matic performances, are trite and common-place; and 
where Mr. Dunlap wants to make up his own deficiencies, 
he very ingeniously has recourse to Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ob- 
servations. Now this may do very well with the good 
— of New York and Baltimore; but it is very stale 

ere. The anecdotes, of which a boast is made in the 
title page, are very few; and what few there are, are mea- 
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sre and insipid. The following is a specimen of George 
Cooke’s contempt of what he called the Yankees. , 

When Cooke was told ata gentleman’s house, where he 
had been dining, that 

‘Mr. Madison, the President of the United States, purposed 
to come from Washington te Baltimore to see him act; he an- 
swered, * If he does I'll be damn’d if I play before him. What? 
I, George Frederick Cooke ! who have acted before the Majesty 
of Britain, play before your Yankee President ! No! I'll go for- 
ward to the audience, and I'll say, Ladies and gentlemen,”-— 
here he was interrupted playfully by Mr. W—, who happened 
to be dressed in black, “‘Gh, no, Mr. Cooke, that would not 
be right in this country ; you should say friends and fellow-citi- 
zens.” Cooke surveying him contemptuously, cried, “ Hold 
your tongue, your damn’d methodist preacher!” and then 
proceeded—* Ladies and gentlemen, the king of the Yankee 
doodles has come to see me act; me, me George Frederick 
Cooke! who have stood before my royal master George the 
Third, and received his imperial approbation! And shall I ex- 
ert myself to play before one of his rebellious subjects, who 
arrogates kingly state m defiance of his master? No, it is 
degradation enough to play before rebels, but [ll not go 
on for the amusement of aking of rebels, the contemptible 
king of the Yankee doodles !”’ 

Troublesome as Cooke was to the managers of Covent 
Garden, they felt his lossso much, that the son of his 
old friend, Mr. Harris, wrote him the following invi- 
tation. 


Covent Garden Theatre, March 18th, 1812. 
* My dear Sir, 
* My father has written a letter to you, inviting a return to 
your old quarters at Covent Garden, where you would receive 
the most cordial welcome. For fear his letter should not come 
to hand, I write this, repeating his request, and I hope that on 
the receipt of it, you will take leave of the Yankees, and come 
over and take t’other touch at John Bull, who is as fond of you 
as ever, and would be most happy to see his favourite again, 
Believe me, Your’s very sincerely, 

‘ W. Harris.’ 


a. 





Art. VII.—An Inquiry concerning the Author of the 
Letters of Junius; in which it is proved, by internal, 
as well as by direct and satisfactory Evidence, that they 
were written by the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
By John Roche, Esq. An Honorary Member, and for- 
merly President, of the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, &c. London: Carpenter, 1813. 8vo. 8s. 


iF the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke could burst his 
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cerements and rise out of his grave, he would probably 
not be a little surprised to find that a fellow-countryman 
of his had taken the pains to write a moderate-sized oc- 
tavo, of two hundred and ninety-four pages, value eight 
shillings, to prove that he was the author of the letters 
under the fictitious name of Junius. The Right Hon. 
gentleman, thus resuscitated from his kindred dust, would 
probably feel a little of the old spleen of mortality excited 
in his breast to find Mr. Roche making this elaborate 
effort to plant upon his grave a laurel taken, without the 
permission of the owner, from another man’s tomb. The 
sepulchre of Mr. Burke is erc:wned with a sufficiency of 
immortal verdure without robbing that of 
of its only evergreen. 

We have read Mr. Roche's book with attention; and 
we give him credit for the talents and ingenuity with which 
he has supported his hypothesis. But he has ‘not made us 
converts to his opinion; and we rise from the perusal of 
his work as little convinced as we were before we took it in 
hand, that there was any identity between Edmund Burke 
and the fictitious Junius. One man may occasionally be 
mistaken for another of a similar figure, or physiognomy ; ; 
but, as far as we can judge of two individuals, not from 
personal appearance, but from the turn of mind and habits 
of thought, which are displayed in their literary compo- 
sitions, there seems to us a very visible characteristic dif- 
ference between Edmund Burke and Junius, whoever 
Junius might be. 

The greater part of Mr. Roche’s volume is composed of 
extracts from the works of Edmund Burke, which appear 
to him to exhibit such striking coincidences in sentiment, 
manner, and expression, with the letters of Junius, as to 
establish an homogeneous undivided personality between 
the said Edmund Burke and the author of the Letters. We 
should not lay so much stress on these coincidencesas is don@ 
by Mr. Roche, even if they were more numerous than they 
appear, or mingled with fewer discordan cies, not merely of 
diction and of thought, but of opinion and of principle. Mr. 
Burke had evidently read the Letters of Junius with atten- 
tion ; and though he blamed their rancour towards the 
sovereign and some of the aristotracy of the country, he 
evidently admired their execution, and thought the talents 
of the writer of no ordinary magnitude. That his own 
idiom of thought and diction should have heen sometimes 
tinctured with that ofa writer whom he has so highly ex- 
tolled, who has been so generally read and admired, and 
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ihe subject ofso much discussion and interest, is not at all 
remarkable; but it does not furnish any stronger proof 
that Burke and Junius were one and the same person, 
than similar coincidences which have been noticed in the 
speeches and writings of Sir Philip Francis or General 
Lee prove either the one or the other to have been ho- 
moousiasts with the invisible Junius. 

The effect which was produced by the Letters of Junius, 
and in which the matter had certainly less share than the 
style, excited a general ambition in the writers of that day 
to write like him, to catch his manner, to participate in his 
causticity of remark, virulence of sarcasm, and energy of 
invective. Even Mr. Burke, though superior to Junius 
in richness of fancy, vigour of intellect, and variety of 
knowledge, seems, at times, either deliberately or incon- 
sciously to copy the phraseology, or to adopt the combina- 
tions of this once formidable assailant not only of the 
minister but of the sovereign. Mr. Burke saw and felt 
the impression which the mote of treating political sub- 
jects, in which Junius was so siagularly distinguished, 
produced upon the public mind; and, as one great master 
gazes on the works of another great master till he imbibes 
something of his spirit, or transfers to himself even some 
of his peculiarities, so Burke read the Letters of Junius 
with that sort of delight or rapture which, even insensibly, 
beguiles him who feels it, into a more or less partial re- 
semblance in taought or manner to the author by whom 
his attention is so vividly captivated. 

Independently of the proof of identity, which such co- 
incidences of sentiment and expression as we have just 
mentioned, appear to Dr. Roche to establish between 
Edmund Burke and tiie writer of the Letters under the 
name of Junius, the respectable author has produced, ac- 
cording tothe tenor of his title-page, other ‘direct and 
— evidence.’ Of this kind of evidence we have 
no doubt that Dr. Roche deems that to be the most ‘direct 
and satisfactory,’ which relates toa speech of Mr. Burke 
in the House of Commons on the 24th of November, 1764; 
of which a copy was a few days afterwards sent to the 
oe of the Public Advertiser, under the signature of 

.Z. though not as a speech delivered in parliament, 
but by this same Y. Z. himself as ‘a mere jeu d’esprit,’ at. 
apolitical club. Now the signature which Junius con- 
stantly employed in his private correspondence with the 
printer of the Public Advertiser was not. Z. but simply: 
©.; and Mr. Roche has not produced any thing like sa- 
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tisfactory evidence to lead us to suppose that the Y. Z. 
above-mentioned and C. or Junius were the same indivi- 
dual. But, even for a moment, supposing, what is highly 
improbable, that they indicated the same individual, it by 
no means, necessarily follows that Y. Z. and Burke, and 
consequently Burke and Junius were only one person 
under two different names. [or it is very possible that 
this Y. Z. whom Dr. Roche attempts to identify with 
Junius, might have been present in the House of Com- 
mons when Burke delivered the speech in question, and, 
as it was not at that time the conceded practice to print the 
— of membess with theirreal names, Y. Z. might 
think it more expedient to publish the sentiments, to which 
he wished to give circulation, as a speech delivered at a 
club, rather en in the assembly where it was really pro- 
nounced. We know that the parliamentary speeches 
which Dr. Johnson either wrote or _ together for Cave, 
were published as debates ‘ in the Senate of Lilliput,’ 
* sometimes,’ as Boswell says, ‘ with feigned denominations of 
the several speakers, sometimes with denominations formed of 
the letters of their name, in the manner of what is called ana- 
gram, so that they might easily be decyphered. Parliament,’ 
adds the biographer of the: moral Hercules, ‘then kept the 
press in a kind of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to 
have recourse to such devices.’ 
Now if Y. Z. who wished to make known the above 
h of Mr. Burke, had recourse to the fiction of his 
having delivered it himself at a political club, what reason 
is there why we should adopt the inference of Dr. Roche, 
that this Y. Z.could be no other than Edmund Burke, 
and that Edmund Burke could be no .other than Junius? 
If Junius were the person, whom we believe him to have 
been, that person, though nota member of the House of 
Commons, was a constant attendant in that house in the 
year in which this speech was delivered; and must often 
have listened to the oratory of Mr. Burke, and have been 
well acquainted with most of the distinguished parliamen- 
tary characters of that time. But, if there were any iden- 
tity between Y. Z. and Junius, we are well convinced 
that Dr. Roche is mistaken in the hypothesis whieh he has 
formed, and which he has, to the honour of his intellectual 
capacity, so ably supported, that Junius was one 
and the same person with the late Edmund Burke. 
If we were to rest our belief that Burke and Junius 
were not the same person on any one single circumstance, 
it weuld be on the contemptuous remark which Junius 
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has made on the imbecility of Lord Reockingham’s ad- 
ministration, of which Burke himself was a zealous admirer 
and an interested partisan. We could —— many 
other arguments against the hypothesis of Dr. Roche, and 
could mention many other circumstances with which it: is 
totally incompatible; but we are really tired of the: 
discussion; and think it of no importance to the 
public. 





Lee ——L——— 





Art. VIII.—The Heroine; or, Adventures of a Fair 
Romance Reader. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 
3 Vols. London: Colburn, 1813. 18s. 


THIS isa very spirited and laughable satire upon the 
various productions under the name of novels and ro- 
mances which have appeared for the last eighteen or nine- 
teen years. Mr. Barrett deserves the thanks of all sensi- 
ble mothers and guardians who wish well to, the rising 

eneration for-the pains which he has taken to expose the 
Jetrvstios nonsense, with which we have been inundated, 
by this species of composition. 

In the volumes before us, the author gives us the 
history of a young lady of the age of iifteen, the only 
daughter of a respectable farmer, who, having been com- 
mitted to the care of a governess, is instructed in nothing 
but the study of novel and romance reading. The gover- 
ness, however, is discharged in disgrace by the father of 
our heroine at the beginning of the work, and turned out 
of the house, owing to an amour with the butler. Our 
heroine, whose real name is Cherry Wilkinson, solaces 
herself for the loss of her companion and governess by 
writing to her, in the language of romance, in which she 
pours out her sorrows in 4 copious stream of eloquent 
absurdity. Poor Miss Cherry’s brains are so bewildered 
with thegtrash which she has been reading, that she is 
mad to be a heroine ; and, though naturally a very amiable, 
sensible girl, she becomes a perfect maniac in search of 
adventures. She deplores her hard lot in being doomed 
to waste her bloom, beauty, and youth, in a series of unin- 
terrupted prosperity. She declares to her beloved go- 
verness, that her 
* ambition is to be a heroine, and how can I hope to succeed iu 
my vocation unless I suffer privations and inconveniencies? 
Besides, have I not far greater merit in getting a husband by 
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sentiment, adventare, end melancholy, «than by dressing; ogad- 

ding, dancing, and singing? For Heroimes'are’justds muti on 

the-algrt to get husbands; as other .youngiladies ; and:to say the 

truth, I, would never-voluntatily subject myself te anisfortuues;:» 
were | not certain that matrimony would be the Jasty ef: them,: 
But even misery itself has its consolations and advantages. It 

makes one, at least, look interesting, and affords an oppor-. 
tunity for ornamental murmurs. — Besides it is, the : mark. 
of a refined mind, Only fools, children, and savages, are 

happy.’ 

From this specimen the reader may pretty well judge 
what kind of amusement Miss Cherry promises in her his- 
tory. She discovers that from the beauty of her person, 
she is well qualified for a heroine; as her form is tall and 
acrial, her face Grecian, her tresses flaxea, her eyes blue 
and sleepy, with a remarkable mole just over her temple. 
So far, so well; but then, she is thrown into despdir on 
account of her birth, for she exclaims, if ‘even my legiti- © 
maty was suspected, it would be some comfort ; since, in that 
case, | should assuredly start forth, at one time or other, 
the daughter of some plaintive nobleman, who lives retired 
and slaps his forehead.’ She is also perplexed about her. 
naine, which is by no means of the heroic kind. She there- . 
fore changes it to Cherubina ; and ruminating upon her | 
hard fate of being wealthy and pretty, she determines to, - 
think that she is not the real daughter of her father—but- 
that she is some orphan of illustrious descent, reserved to. 
encounter all manner of extraordinary adventures, equally 
delightful with those with which her beloved romances so, 
fruitfully teem. She accordingly assails her father in the, 
true romance style; her hands folded across her bosom, 
andeher blue eyes raised to his face, she conjures him to 
tell her who are her parents; for she has discovered a 
mystery in her birth, and urges him to confess his crimes, 
and tell her where her dear distracted father is lingering 
out the remnant of his miserable days? The poor farmer. 
is thunderstruck, and believes that her senses are lost past 
recovery.— All these scenes, which are made truly laugh- 
able, are related to her dear governess by letter, in the 
genuine dramatic style; and in so doing, she follows the 
example of all true hergines. 

« Indeed,’ she says, ‘1 cannot enough admire the fortitude of, 
these charming creatures, who, while they are in momentary 
expectation of losing their lives, or their honours, or both, sit” 
down with the utmost unconcern, and indite the wittiest letters 
in the world. “They have even sufficient presence of mind to 
copy the ‘vulgar dialect, uncouth phraseology, and bad grams. 
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mar, of the villains whom they dread; and alt this in the neat- 
est and liveliest style imaginable.’ 

Miss Cherry, or Cherubina, is, however, determined to 
quit her father’s house ; and this determination is hastened 
by learning that a young man, friend of her father’s, is 
coming upon a visit, and from a hint, which he throws 
out, that it is not unlikely, but that this gentleman may 
fall in love with her, she is thrown into despair. Threat- 
ened with a husband of decent birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation! horrid! most horrid! so very unlike a heroine ! 

* Yes, I will roam,’ she exclaims, ‘through the wide world in 
search of my parents ; I will ransack all the sliding pannels and 
tapestries in [taly; I will explore Il Castello di Udolpho, and 
will then enter the convent of Ursulines, or Carmelites, or Santa 
della Pieta, or the Abbey of La Trappe. Here I meet with no- 
thing better than smiling faces, and honest hearts ; or at best, 
with but sneaking villains. No precious scoundrels are here ; 
no horrors, or atrocities worth mentioning. But abroad I shall 
encounter banditti, monks, daggers, racks, O ye celebrated 
terrors, when shall | taste you ?’ 

Before she departs, she determines on a rummage in 
order to find some record or relic that may lead to what 
she calls her mysterious birth. Accordingly she steals into 
her father’s room, and finds in his scrutoire, an antique 
piece of tattered parchment, on which are written, amongst 
other names, De Willoughby, and lady Gwyn, of Gwyn 
castle. This is enough for our heroine: though the parch- 
meant is nothing more nor less than part of a lease of lives, 
it is however an irrefragable proof to her, that she is no 
less a person than the lady Cherubina de Willoughby. 
With hie notable parchment, and an old picture, which 
she finds, of Nell Gwyn, she elopes from her father’s man- 
sion, for London, that grand emporium of adventure for 
herves and of heroines. 

In the character of lady Cherubina de Willoughby, a 
heroine in search of her parents, she finds, to her utter as- 
tonishment, that she cannot do as the heroines do of whom 
she had read, and whom she contemplated so much. For 
after walking in the wet for some miles, she finds herself 
fatigued, cold, and stiff; whereas, all the lovely heroines 
whom she wished to imitate, were able to perform journies 
on foot, that would founder fifty horses. If she enters a 
cottage, to her astonishment, instead of beauties, she finds 
a family of frights, with flat noses, and thick lips. No An- 
nette’s and Lubin’s, but plain Moll’s and Bet’s, Jack's and 
Towm’s. To follow our heroine through all the mazes of 
her adventures, would be impossible; but we must re- 
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mark, that they are extremely well panned and pour- 
trayed with much vivacity and drollery. Some of the 
scenes are truly ludicrous. The following is the account 
which Cherubina gives of her rencounter with a Mr. Abra- 
ham Grundy, who is one of the understrappers at the 
theatre. 

* At length, I reached an immense edifice, which appeared to 
me the castle of some brow-knitting baron; ponderous columns 
supported it, and statues stood in the aiches, the portal lay 
open. I glided into the hall. As I looked anxiously around, [ 
beheld a cavalier descending a flight of steps. He paused, mut- 
tered some words, laid his hand upon his heart, dropped it, 
shook his head, and proceeded. I felt instantly interested in 
his fate; and as he came nearer, perceived, that surely, never 
lighted on this orb, which he hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. His form was tall, his face oval, andhis nose 
aquiline: seducing sweetness dwelled in his smile, and as he 
pleased, his expressive eyes could ‘sparkle with rapture, or beam 
with sensibility. Once more he paused, frowned, and waving 
his arm, exclaimed, with an elegant energy of enunciation! ‘To 
watch the minutes of this night, that if again this apparition 
come, he may approve our eyes, and speak to it.” That mo- 
ment a pang, poignant, but delicious, transfixed my bosem. Too 
welll felt, and confessed it the dart of love.* * * I rushed for- 
ward, and sank at the feet of the stranger. Pity and protect a 
destitute orphan ! cried I, ‘ Here, in this hospitable castle I may 
hope for repose and protection, Oh Signor, conduct me to 
your respecfed mother, the Baroness, and let me pour into her 
ear, my simple and pathetic fale.” ‘‘ O ho! simpleand pathetic !” 
cried he, “ Come, my dear, let me hear it.” 1 seated myself on 
the steps, and told him my story. During the recital, the noble 

outh betrayed extreme sensibility; sometimes he turned his 
ee aside to conceal his emotion ; and sometimes stifled a hys- 
terical laugh of agony. When I had ended, he begged to know 
whether I was quite certain that I had ten thousand pounds in 
my power. I replied, that as Wilkinson’s daughter, I certainly 
had ; but that the property must devolve to some one else, as 
soon as I should be proved a nobleman’s daughter.” ‘He then 
made still more accurate inquiries about it; and after having sa- 
tisfied himself, ‘ Beshrew my heart!’ cxclaimed he, ‘ but I will 
avenge your injuries; and ere long, you shall be proclaimed and 
acknowiedged the lady Cherubina de Willoughby. Meantime, 
as it will be prudent for you to lie concealed from the search of 
your enemies, hear the project which I have formed. I lodge 
at present in Drury lane, an obscure street ; and as one apart- 
ment in the house is unoccupied, you can hire it, and remain 
there a beautiful recluse, till fortune, and my poor efforts, shall 
rescue from oppression, the most enchanting of her sex.” He 
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spoke, and seizing my hand, carried it to his lips. ‘ What!” 
cried J, ‘‘ do you not live in this castle, and are you not its no- 
ble heir ?” ‘*This is no castle,” said he, “ but Covent Garden 
Theatre.” “And you ? asked I with anxiety, ‘am an actor,” 
answered he. ‘And your name?” Is Abraham Grundy,” 
“Then Mr. Abraham Grundy,” said I, ‘ allow me to have the 
satisfaction of wishing you a very good evening.” ‘ Stay !” cried 
he, detaining me, and you sball know the whole truth, M 

birth is illustrious, and my real name, lord Altamont Mortimer 
Montmorenci. But like you, [ am enveloped in a cloud of mys- 
teries, and compelled to the temporary resource of acting. 
Hereafter, I will acquaint you with the most secret particulars 
of my life ; but at present, you must trust to my good faith, and 
accept of my protection.” Generous Montmorenci, exclaimed 
I, giving him my hand, which he pressed upon his heart. ‘“ Now,” 
said he, ‘‘ you must pass at these lodgings as my near relation, 
or they will not admit you.” At first, | hesitated at deviating 
from veracity ; but soon consented, on recollecting, that though 
heroines begin with praising truth, necessity makes them end 
with being the greatest story-tellers in the world. Nay, Cla- 
rissa Harlow, when she had a choice, often preferred falsehood 
to fact. * * * 

‘* * * Thus, my friend, the plot of my bistory begins to take 
a more interesting shape, and a fairer order of misfortune smiles 
upon me. Trust me, there is a taste in distress, as well as. in 
millinery. Far be from me the loss of eyes or limbs, such publi- 
city as the pillory affords, or the grossness of a jail fever. I would 
be sacrificed to the lawless, not to the laws: dungeoned in the 
holy inquisition, not clapped into Bridewell, recordcd in a novel, 
not in the Newgate calendar. Were £ melegantly unhappy, I 
should be wretched indeed. Yes, my Biddy, sensations hitherto 
unknown, now heave my white bosom, vary the carnation of my 
cheeks, and irradiate my azure eyes. I sigh, gaze on vacancy, 
start from a reverie ; uow bite, now moisten my coral lips, and 
pace my chamber with unequal steps. For sure 1 am deeply, 
distractedly in love,and Altamont Mortimer Muntmorenci is the 
first of men.’ 

Altamont Mortimer Montmorenci, alias Abraham Grun- 
dy, is a most entertaining and brilliant personage: and 
makes no slight impression on the heart, or rather the ima- 
gination, of the iady Cherubina de Willoughby. 

‘This young nobleman,’ she exclaims in one of her letters to 
her friend and ex-goveruess, ‘increases my estimation every mo- 
ment; tever can you catch him out of a picturesque’ position, 
He would exhaust in one hour, all the attitudes of all the statues; 
wheu he talks tenderness, his eyes glow with a moist fire, and he 
always brings in bis heart with peculiar happiness. Then too, 
his oaths are at once well conceived, ahd elegantly expressed. 
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Thutderbolts and the fixed stars dre ever at his elbow, and no 
mah can sihk himself to perditinn with so fine a grace.’ 

This fine ee fellow, finding that plain Cherry 
Wilkinson, the only child of a very rich farmer, will, inde- 
pendently of her father, have ten thousand pounds, humours 
the extravagant whims of the romantic dame, and makes 
fierce Yove'to her in the character of Lord Altamont. This 
occasions a rich tissue of very absurd and laughable 
scenes. 

Mr. Wilkinson follows his daughter to London; and an 
interview takes place, in which he implores her to return 
home to a safe shelter under his paternal roof; but our he- 
roine astonishes and alarms her poor father by the follow- 
ing positive refusal :. 

* Wilkinson,’ said I, ‘this interview must be short, pointed, 
and decisive... As to calling yourself my father, that is a stale 
trick, and will not pass; and as to personating (what I perceive 
you aspire to) the grand ‘villain of my plot, your corpulency, 
pardon me, puts that out-of the question for ever. I should be 
jast as:/happy to employ you as any other man I know; but ex- 
cuse me, if I say, that you overrate your talents and qualifica- 
tions. ~Have you the gaunt ferocity of famine in your eounte- 
nance? Can you darken the midaight of a scowl? Have you 
the quivering lip and the Schedoniac contour? And while the 
lower of your face is hidden in black drapery, can your 
eyes giare from under the edge of a cowl? In a word, are you 
a picturesque villain, full of plot, and horror, and magnificent 
wickedness ? Ah, no, sit, you are only a sleek, good-humoured, 
chuckle-headed gentleman. Continue then what nature made 
you; return to your plough, mow, reap, fatten your pigs, and 
the ‘patson ; but fever again attempt'to get yourself thrust into 
the pages ef a romance! © | 
°° Notwithstanding ‘this romantic mania of the lady Che- 
rubina, she is a girl of much good sense and great propri- 
ety of cénduct' and decorum of manners; for; when any 
thing occurs, which strikes her as improper, she is Cherr 
Wilkinson directly. In one of her love interviews wit 
Lord Altamont Mortimer Montmorenci, bis Lordship for- 
gets his proper distance; and assuming more of the cha- 
racter of Abrahwm Grundy than became him, he catchés 
the lady under the chin, and gives her a kiss on the lips. 
As Cherry Wilkinson, she feels her modesty wounded, and 
herself insulted: and, as the Lady Cherubina, she sets the 
gentleman right, and convinces him that she is not to be so 
vulgarly treated. She says, 

‘I have no notion of submitting to any freedom that is not 
senctioned by the precedent of those exalted models, whom I 
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have,the honour to imitate. 1 fancy,.my Jord,., you, will, find 
that as far as a kiss on tl e hand aps J pe ier the a 
have no particular objection. “But @ salute pn, the , 1S, COMBI 
dered inaccurate,” age 5 a eens: Regains 
_ His lordship is gpen to reproof, and has little cle ti 4 
for himself, but that it was a practie®. in, his ‘country,’ 
Cherry, however, congratulates herse on having’ tépuls. d 
his lordship in the following manner: Cc ree 
‘think | was right about the kiss. Tf confess fam ‘notone 
of those girls, who try to attract men through the medium of the’ 
touch; and who thus excite passion at the expence of respect. 
Lips are better employed in sentiment than in kissing. ! A 
had I not been’ fortified by the precedent of other hervineév, r 
should have felt, and I fear, did actually feel, even the classieuP 
embrace of Moutmorenci too great a freedom. But remember, I 
am still in my noviciate. After a little practice, I shall probably 
think it rather a pleasure to be strained, and pressed, and folded 
to the heart. Yet, of this | am certain, that 1 shall never attain 
sufficient hardihood to ravish a hiss from a man’s mouth, as the 
divine Heloise did, who once ran at St. Preux, and astonished 
him with the most balmy and remarkable kiss upon record. 
Poor fellow! be was never the same after it.” > 
We cannot trace our heroine through all the namereas 
adventures and laughable incidents, to which her delusion 
= rise. She is, however, brought to her senses, 
y discovering’ the’ various tricks which are played upon 
her ; and, through the care and interference of a friend, 
she escapes the‘ snare which is Iaid to entrap, Ker into: a 
marriage with the lord Altamont, alias Grundy. © ard 
cends from her stilfs, and recovers her sanity. towards t 
close of the third yolume.—On the whole, we have. bees 
very much entertained with this ingenious, performance 
think, that Mr.-Bacrett deserves well of the public, tec thus 
endeavouring, thraugh the.medium of good bumoured.ti- 
dicule, to expose the bombastic nonsenae,in the naxions fare 
rago of modern novela,by which the judgment of our. young 
women is perverted, and their taste tor solid, and.instrucs 
tive reading, is. depraved... Many judicious remavka. arg 
dispersed through these volumes ; .and thesimple of 
William and Mary, is moreover, very creditable to. Mr. 
Barrett’s talents for the pathetic. 
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Art. IX.—Travels through Norway and Lapland, dur- 
ing the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808. By Leopold Von 
Buch ; Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. Translated from the Original German, by Tohn 

" Black ; with Notes and Illustrations, chiefly Mineralogi- 

- cal, and some Account of the Author. By Robert Jame- 

son, F. R. S. E.; F. L. 8S. &c. Professor of Natural 

History in the University at Edinburgh. Illustrated 

= % and Physical Sections. London: Colburn, 
3, 4to. 


‘THE principal motive,’ says M. Von Buch, ‘ which induced 
me to visit the polar regions, was a desire to investigate, as far as 
a hasty journey would permit, the manner in which, in high 
northern latitudes, the nature of the land becomes gradually 
changed, by the climate, till at last, the noxious influence of 
snow arid ice, is destructive to every thing which has life: and 
the mode in which the more solid part of the earth’s body is 
composed, whether agreeably to the constitution of more seuth- 
ern lands, or in conformity to other laws.’ 

If such were the principal motive which impelled our 
author, who appears to be a man of amiable disposition, to 
undertake a journey, in which he penetrated within the 

lar circle, it is clear, that if we made the motive, which 

e has mentioned for this hardy enterprise, the sole, or 
primary object of our regard, our pages would be occupied 
with geological details, descriptions of soils, strata, &c. ; 
from which the great majority of readers would derive but 
little instruction, or amusement.’ We might please a few 
students in Geognosy ; but the principal business of a re- 
viewer, is to cater for the generality, rather than for the 
few, The number of persons who trouble themselves 
about the internal stratifications of the earth, is very small, 
campared with those who are anxious to know the nature 
of its external products, and to become acquainted with the 
plants, animals, and men, upon its surface. The prima 
object, therefore which M. Von Buch had in view in his 
extensive travels, will not — much of our attention in 
the present article ; but we shall select some details of less 
ps ned interest, and less exclusive importance, in which 


they do not abound less than many travels, which 
were undertaken with no other consideration. 

M. Von Buch marks what he sees with distinctness, 
and represents it with perspicuity. He is by no means 
an inattentive, or careless traveller; and he appear: to 
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possess an ample stock of general knowledge, with an 

acute and vigorous understanding. “It must also- be 

—z that he has happily found an able translator in Mr. 
ack. 

M. Von Buch, who is a native of Prussia, arrived at 
Christiania, the capital of Norway, on the 30th July, 1806. 
The prospect around Christiania appears to have capti- 
vated his attention ; and to have .excited very pleasurable 
emotions in his breast. As he approaches the town, he 
exclaims, 

‘What variety! what astonishing forms of objects, looking 
down from the height of Egeberg! The large town at the end 
of the bay, in the midst of the country, spreads out in small di- 
vergent masses, in every direction, till it is at last lost in 
the distance among villages, farm-houses, and well-built country 
houses, There are ships in the harbour, ships behind the fascin- 
ating little islands before the bay, and other sails still appear in 
the distance. The majestic forms in the horizon of the steep 
hills, rising over other hills, which bound the country to the west- 
ward, are worthy of Claude Lorrain. I have long been seek- 
ing for a resemblance to this country, and to this landscape. 
It is only to be found at Geneva, on the Savoy side, towards 
the mountains of Jura; but the Lake of Geneva does not pos- 
sess the islands of the Fiord, the numerous masts, and the ships 
and boats in sail. Here we have the impression of an extraor- 
dinary and beautiful country, united in a wonderfully diversified 
manner, with the pleasure derived from the contemplation of hus 
man industry and activity.’ 

The author deseribes Christiania as a thriving, and 
beautiful town, with broad and straight streets, with most 
of the houses built of stone, which are a rarity in the 
other Norwegian towns. In other parts of the country, 
the houses are generally of wood: and hence, there is not 
a —_ in N “-_ ~y has not been once, at least, burnt 
to the ground. The fire rages terribly among the 
boards. Whole streets burst into res at wie, and ed 
in vain to think of either extinguishing the fire, or saving 


the Fs ; 

. Von Buch mentions the annual fair, which is held at 
Christiania, as one of the most interesting sights which a 
stranger can behold. This fair takes place on the 13th of 
January, Jrevsously to which the country people from all 
quarters flock into the town; and the inhabitants of the 
different provinces are seen in their varied and grotesque 
habiliments, as if they were natives of different countries, 
rather than of different parts of the same kingdom. 

‘The strong and robust inhabitants of Guldbrandsdalen, in 
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his long coat-of the seventeenth century, “and with his little red 
cap on his head, walks by the side of the comparatively elegant 
boor of Walders, who, in features and dress, is as unlike him as 
if he came from beyond the ‘sea. The rich proprietors from 
Hedemarken. pass along as if they were ‘of the inferior order of 
tewns-people, and their coats of home-made cloth are cut in an 
antiquated fashion, as is usual in country places. From Oevster- 
dalen, on the Swedish boundaries, appears a higher class of 
men ; but we may easily see, from their carriage, that it is bor- 
rowed from their neighbours. On the other hand, we see the 
rough and almost stupid native of Hallingdalen, in a true na- 
tional uniform, and the sturdy men of QOevre Tedlemarken, still 
more rough and stupid. They alone yet continue to wear the 
broad northern girdle round. the. waist; which the native of 
Tellemarken embroiders aud. ornaments in quite a different 
manner from the other; and in this girdle they fix a large 
knife like the Italians,which was formerly as often used by them 
for attack and warfare as for conveniency. They wear a short 
jacket, with a sort of epaulette on it, and a small cap on the 
head: thiu short leathern breeches contain, in the side pockets, 
all the wants of the moment, and almost always the important 
small iron tobacco-pipe.’ 

It is the metropolis of a country, particularly when 
there is a constant and rapid communication between it 
and the distant provinces, which tends to efface all provin- 
cial peeuliarities in dress, manners, and language, and in 
these respe: ts to produce a general uniformity. The in- 
tercourse between the capital of Christiania and the more 
remote parts of Norway has not been sufficiently constant, 
nor is it sufficiently expeditious to have had, hitherto, 
more than a partial effect. in assimilating the remarkable 
diversity of Norwegian modes. The town, however, has 
had some. influence in, this respect; and will gradually 
have more till the change is complete, 

‘Before the commencement of the snow, thousands of 
oxen are driven to Christiania. to supply. the inhabitants 
with the necessary winter proyisions,’ Christiania is. ce- 
lebrated for its deals, which are preferred to, those of 
Drontheim; and are a source of considerable wealth and 


epepertty to the place. 

* The activity and stir is great and striking in wiater, when 
numberless sledges descend from the mountains with planks, and 
proceed with them to the great timber magaziue. They are all 
accumulafed in this place, which includes the whole space be- 
tween the town and the suburb of Waterland, and stretches so 
far towards the bay that the vessels “seem ‘to touch the piles of 
planks, Notwithstanding the extent, this magazine at the end of 
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winter ‘has the appearance of a gteat town: of boards; amt we 
lose otrselves im the multitude of «avenues and streets leading 
through them. ‘The noise of the country people bringing the 
timber, continues without interruption so long«as the’ snow iasts,. 
They deliver over their boards to the overseers, . who ‘mark’ on 
their backs with chalk in letters and figures the: place to. which 
the boards were brought, and the number of them, tis adm 
gular enough sight to see these boors hurrying away: with’ al 
possible expedition to the counting: houses of the: merchants'i# 
the Quartale, with this original species of obligation: on ‘their 
shoulders. By stopping ontheir way, or engaging’ in any other 
business, they migiit rub out the marks‘on their coats, and thes 
extinguish for ever all evidence of the debt. When they appeay - 
before the treasarer at the counting-house, they have no occu 
sion to say a single word, They present their shoulders, and 
are immediately paid. The brush, which the treasarer applies 
to his shoulders, is the boor’s acquittance.’ a 
The Norwegians appear to be much attached to dra- 
matic exhibitions; as there is said to be ‘no town im 
Norway without a theatre.’ ‘The most polished of the 
inhabitants play in a manner in public before the better 
sort of people, frequently tolerably, and often excellently.” 
Christiania has two theatres, and ‘the whole winter 
through, two different societies of Dillettanti tread the 
boards for the amusement of themselves and their fellow- 
citizens.’ slay 
The author says that the little country-houses, which 
are accumulated in the vicinity of Christiania, put him in 
mind of Marseilles. These rural habitations are denomi- 
nated Likker, many of which are said to be me 
“very diminutive, a little house with a small meadow; but they 
have all an enchanting situation: and there is a perpetual va 
riety of prospect from the height of the amphitheatre, of the 
Fiord, the town, and the hills.’ , or 
M. Von Buch tells us, that ‘in the harvest of 1806,’ 
he saw ‘a numberof ships loaded with hay in the motth 
ofthe bay af Chri-tiania,*‘whieh he ‘was told ‘had’ beeij 
brought from England, in order to supply the wants of the 
householders in the town:! ~~ oem OES , Sea 
After leaving Christiania, our author prosecuted ‘his 
northern route, which ‘he continuéd’ for’ some time under. 
no’ very agreeable nor very easy’ citcimstances, as the 
wiriter and the spring still preserved'a sort of ambiguous 
réign, and were contending for tte mastery with varied 
alternations of success which added to the insecurity of 
the roads and the inconveniences of the traveller. ‘ Who, 
ever,’ says the author, ‘ wishes to enjoy pleasure and en- 
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tertainment in a journey through Norway, would do well 
carefully to avoid travelling in the months of April or 


May.’ 

- miles and a half below Freng our traveller enter- 
tered 

* Guldbrandsdalen, in the company of a number of cheerful pea- 

sants, who poured down from every hamlet to go to church at 
Lille Hammer.’ ‘J lost here the lake of Midésen, after having 
followed it for full seventy English miles, and made my entrance 
in Guldbrandsdalen. Here we had no longer sledges, and cars 
could not by any means be used; the baggage was therefore 
conveyed on a horse, and I willingly travelled up a country 
like this on foot. The valley did not appear to rise till we 
came to a narrow cleft between Moshuus and Stav: and I did 
not till then remark any visible difference in the climate. “The 
cherry-trees at Moshuus give, in this respect, by no means an 
unfavourable impression of the country. But at Stav the 
valley was full of solid ice, and I was again obliged to have re- 
course toa sledge to proceed over the lake of Lésness. We 
gain indeed a great deal by the ice; we are neither detained by 
windings of the road, nor by mountains and steep abysses ; and 
the level surface of the ice allows of a rapidity by which dis- 
tance is almost annihilated. A journey in winter down the 
Norwegian lakes, such as the Midsen, would be in fact attended 
with infinite pleasure, if it were not for the wolves, which are 
extremely dangerous in the early twilights of winter; for the 
wolves are no where so fierce, or assembled in such numbers, as 
on extensive surfaces of ice. They avoid every thing which 
hangs over their heads, and therefore flee the woods : this is sin- 
gular enough, but not the Jess true: many of the peasants can 
defend their possessions in no other way from the wolves than 
by a hedge inclosure through which the wolf may creep, but 
over which he cannot spriug, [He will go round the hedge be- 
fore he will venture to creep through, or even to make his exit 
underneath. The wolves remain in herds of dozens together on 
the open ice, looking out for their prey. If a single sledge 
makes its appearance, they troop together from both sides, and 
put the traveller in well-grounded apprehension for his safety. 
A rope is fastened to the hinder part of the sledge, and so lon 
as it can be preserved, it hangs down loosely, and is dra 
along the track of the sledge. ‘The small inequalities of the way 
raise it every now and then aloft, and make it turn in perpetual 
serpentine windings. This frightens the wolves: they dare not 
venture an attack, and in dread of this dancing monster, they 
remain at a secure distance.’ 

The author says that ‘not only barley and oats, but rye 
is cultivated,’ in Guldbrandsdalen, which ‘ seldom stands in 
need of foreign assistance.’ Bread, made from the bark 
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of trees is much less common in this country than preva- 
lent reports represent, or than foreigners are apt to sup- 
pose. When distress compels a recourse to this substi- 
tute, the process of preparing the bark for this purpose 
appears to be, in no small degree, laborious and 
difficult. 

‘When the young and vigorous fir-trees are felled, to the 
great injury of the woods, the tree is stripped of its bark for its 
whole length: the outer part is carefully peeled from the bark ; 
the deeper interior covering is then shaved off, and nothing re- 
mains but the innermost rind, which is extremely soft and 
white. It is then hung up several days in the air to dry, and 
afterwards baked inan oven: it is next beat on wooden blocks, 
aud then pounded as finely as possible in wooden vessels; but 
all this is not enough: the mass is yet to be carried to the mill; 
and ground into coarse meal like barley or oats. This meal is 
mixed up with hexel, with thrashed-out ears, or witha few moss- 
seéds ; and a bread of about an inch thickness is formed of this 
composition. Nature with reluctance receives the bitter and 
contracting food; and the boors endeavour to disguise the 
taste of it by washing it down with water ; but in the beginning of 
the spring, after having lived on this bread a great part of the 
winter, they become weak and relaxed, and they are incessantly 
tormented with an oppressive shooting and burning about the 
chest.’ 

When our traveller reached Viig, in the Guldbrandsda- 
len, he takes up his quarters at an inn, where he expresses 
his surprise at finding the whole family dwelling ‘in one 
room without any division between them and the stable ;’ 
and where the pigs ran ‘about under the beds.’ But this 
fac-simile of a Bolish, or an [rish hovel, seems to have 
formed a sort of solitary exception to the more comfort- 
able places of entertainment which he found on his way 
till he arrived at Drontheim. He describes the other inns 
on this route as having ‘always tolerably well-furnished 
rooms set apart exclusively for travellers.’ In this part of 
his journey our author saw a wooden cross with a tablet, 
upon which was inscribed an account of the victory which 
three hundred Norwegian boors obtained over an army of 
nine hundved Scots who had invaded their country. The 
Scots were commanded by Colonel Sinclair; and were 
proceeding in 1612 to the assistance of King Gustayus 
Adolphus. Butthey were surprised in the narrow pass of 
Kringelen. The boors suddenly made their appearance 
on the rocks beneath which the road ran, where the Scots 
were carelessly pursuing their way. 


‘ They closed up every avenue of advance ; they prevented 
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every means of retreat. Sinclair fell in the foremost ranks, and 
the rest were dashed to pieces like earthern pots.’ * About sixty 
of the Scots interceded for life, and were taken prisoners. They, 
divided them among the hamlets; but they forgot that prison- 
ers are no longer enemies, They grew soon tired of feeding an 
enemy, and the defenceless Scots were collected together in a 
large meadow and murdered in cold blood.’ 

From Toffle,which is at the foot of the great Dovrefieldt 
and close under the highest mountains of the north, the 
ascent of the road is so rapid, that the author says ‘ we 
soon left the spring climate behind us and got to firm 
snow. 

‘Ina short time the tops of the trees scarcely made their ap- 
pearance through the deep snow, and in the course of a quarter 
ofan hour, we saw nothing but the row of high poles gradually 
disappearing before us which serve to point out the course of 
the road through the snow. In the course of two hours we 
gained the top of the height. An interminable plain of dazzling 
snow lay stretched out around us. The hills on it appeared 
only like soft waves, and the great valley of Lessée like a slight 
cut. The mountains over against the valley were neatly of the 
same heighth, and there also no summits of any consequence ap- 
peared above the plain, nothing but the repose of a Louddlless 
waste was to be seen. I proceeded onwards with difficulty, 
having the furious vorth-west wind in my face, which whistled 
over the snowy desert, aud which had collected a number of 
dark rainy clouds above the Fiord of Romsdal; but it did not: 
bring the clouds up the vallies, and, notwithstanding its bois- 
terousnéss, the air was pure and clear. The road now ascends 
the last: inconsiderable hill of the Harebacken. This is thé 
greatest elevation of the road, 4575 English feet above the seaj. 
and 2130 English feet above the valley of Lessée. At last, tire 
high pyramidal form of the Snelhattan, makes its appearance, as 
in a cloud, several miles to the north. Montblanc rises ir a. 
similar manner from Breven, above the surface of the ice. It 
does not resemble a mountain, but an assemblage of mountains 
above another range ;—an immense and elevated mass, risi 
above every thing in the wilderness,’ 

«* * * Itseemed as if [ had reached the cloister of St.: Ber- 
nard, Fogstuen, like the cloister, is one of the highest habita~. 
tions in the country, and buried in a similar manner in almost 
perpetual winter. They are here accustomed to strangers suf~ 
fering from the severity of the frust. They conducted me ina 
very friendly manner into a clean and well-constructed room, 
exclusively destined to travellers: and the landlord contrived, 
with admirable dexterity, to kindle sucha blazing tire of bireh. 
boughs and flaming twigs, that I soon forgot both ice aud siiow, 
and the raving storm without, and from the very bottom of my 
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heatt bléssedthe memory of good King Eystein, who’ built 
in thé year 1120, on the Dovrefieldt, the four “ Fieldt-stuer,” 
for the good and welfare of travellers.’ . 
When our author arrived at a place called Bierkages,: 
about midnight, he had to awake the people of the’ 
house. When he ‘entered the great room,’ he imaginett 
that he was in the midst of savages; for he found the men, 
who had been alarmed out oftheir sleep, entirely naked. 
But 
el ow learned,’ says he, ‘for the first time, that almost all the 
boors here, young and old, sleep the whole summer throug 
naked like the Italians, and this also arises from the very same 
cause, to save their bed-linen and shirts. Perhaps this is the 
only feature which the boors of Drontheim have in common 
with the Italians. It shows, however, the wants of the 
country.’ : 
The author warmly commends the hospitality and 
liteness which he experienced at Drontheim. At the last 
enumeration, the inhabitants of this town ‘ amounted to 
eight thousand three hundred and forty souls.’ The cop- 
r mines at Riraas occasion much intercourse between 
rontheim and that place. tes 
‘In winter, the copper is brought down in long rows of 
sledges which return with provisions and other necessaries. In 
summer, also, there are always horses and cars on the road, em-. 
ployed in carrying and drawing what in winter is much, easier 
conveyed in sledges over the suow.’ ey 
Necessity is said to be the mother of invention; but 
we little thought.to find. it giving birth, to an. expedient. 
like the following, which is said to be. practised in. Rixaas 
and in the vallies around Drontheim. iS Dar 
‘ They carefully collect the horse-duag, and.give it, io their 
cows, who eat it with great eagerness. It is also frequently 
hdiled:iu great kettles, and a litide mealeniixed up with.it, anc&k 
then not.only cows become thriving and sat upom it, but alsa 
sheep and geese, hens and ducks: Even horses themselves are 
fond of this mess. It is also the usual mode: off, fattening pigs. 
The thorses scareely eat any thiag but Norwegiaa-bets.° Per- 
haps the other domestic animals: might not be sy fond of digest- 
ed barley and heze/. At present, however, this stuf seemscof: 
such -necessity to the Norwegian doors fex the support of. thei; 
cattle.in winter, that the Want of it. would expose them to greafi 


embarrassment.’ . 
With the exception of abent four: -inconsiderable 
stone houses, Drontheim is altogether built of wood. - 
“Phe remains of the old and highly celebrated ‘cathed ral; te 
which-the whole: of the sorth: formerhy! went in-nilbritiive For 
the remission of their sins on the grave of St. Oluf, stand at the 
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end of the same street. The great and extensive ruins yet re- 
main to bear witness to their former state, notwithstanding the 
town has been seven times burnt to the ground, and that “ Swe- 
dish plundering parties have also contributed their share to the 
general devastation. It is still evident that there is no edifice in 
Norway to be compared with it, and that even yet it is the 
largest in the whole country. Should the downfal of Dront- 
heim be decreed by fate, and its revival be transferred to an- 
other situation, these ruins would still keep alive the recollection 
of the place, the people, and their actions,’ 

The citizens of Drontheim have numerous country 
houses around the town. But the author remarks, that 
these villas 
‘ want the charms of the fruit-gardens of Christiania; for neither 
cherries, plums, nor pears, ripen, and apples ripen with diffi- 
culty.’ ‘At Drontheim the oat does not grow easily; it will 
live there, but never grows any larger. Fruit trees aud oaks 
thrive in nearly the same temperature ; and where oaks cease to 
grow, fruit-trees are as great rarities as a palm at Rome, or.a 
chesnut at Lund. This temperature is nearly forty degrees of 
Fahrenheit, according to observations made in Sweden and the 
southern parts of Norway.’ 

When the author reached the island of Lecké, he 
learned with surprise that eagles were very much dreaded 
in this and the neighbouring islands, as not only lambs and 
the smaller animals, but even oxen, are the objects of their 
attack. 

* The eagle,’ says the author, ‘plunges itself into the waves, 
and, after being completely drenclied, rolls itself among the 
sand on the shore till its wings are quite covered with the sand. 
It then rises into the air and hovers over its unfortunate victim. 
When it is close to it, it shakes it wings, and throws stones and 
sand into the eyes of the ox, and completes the terror of the 
animal by blows with its powerful wings. The blinded oxen 
run about quite raving, and at length fall down completely ex- 
hausted, or dash themselves to death from some cliff. The 
eagle then mangles undisturbed the fruits of his victory.’ 

M. Von Buch remarks that, amongst the fishermen of 
Nordland instead of flat faces, and fair hair, which are 
generally believed to be universal among the inhabitants 
of that district, he beheld with astonishment many ‘ true 
Turkish physiognomies,’ ‘noses and bones extremely 
prominent,’ and ‘black dazzling eyes.’ ‘ The muscles,’ 
says he, ‘ do not appear swoln out at the expanse of the 
bones; all the features are sharp and determinate.’ Hence 
the author seems inclined to believe that this coast 
_ was visited by the Phenicians in times of old, and 
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that these remote regions constituted the Thule of the 
ancients. 

During his stay at Voigtil, our traveller first saw the 
‘sun at midnight in the greatest clearness and even giving 
forth heat.’ 

‘I used frequently to think,’ says he, in another place, 
* when I saw the clear night sun, of the advantage enjoyed by 
the Nordlands: a perpetual gladsome brightness in summer, 
and the splendid sparkling northern lights in winter. But I 
learned, with no small astonishment, that the northern lights 
are far from being so frequent as we imagine. They are among 
the phenomena which excite astonishment by their appearance, 
like a storm, or thunder, in southern summers. They do not 
appear here in the least more than at Bergen or inScotland. M. 
Schytte told me that he never heard either here, or in Finmark, 
any hissing, or murmuring, or even the smallest noise. I have 
frequently afterwards put the same question to several people 
in Finmark, all the way to the North Cape, and all concurred 
in assuring me that they knew nothing but calm or still 
northern lights, and never heard of any noise accompanying 
them.’ > , 

Vaage is the principal point of all the northern fisheries. 
The boats which are assembled here, are said to amount 
from three to four thousand. 

‘Each boat is manned by four or five persons; hence the 
number of fishers who arrive in -boats amounts to more than 
eighteen thousand. This is the fourth of the whole population, 
and certainly more than the half of all the grown men who inha- 
bit the Nordlands or the provinces of Helgeland, Salten, Lofod- 
den, Senjen, and Fromsoe, a length of nearly a hundred geo- 
graphical miles. Besides these there are more than three hun- 
dred vessels, consisting of yachts, from Bergen, from Sundmor, 
Christiansund, and Molde, each filled with seven or eight men; 
so that the multitude of men assembled in a small circumference 
at Vaage, in February and March, amounts to more than twenty 
thousand. The banks of Newfoundland in the fishing season, 
scarcely give employment to a greater number of individuals.’ — 
‘Every boat at an average during the few weeks of, the fishing 
season catches three thousand head of fish.’ ‘If we add to this 
what is taken in the yachts and larger vessels, we have the sum 
of nearly sixteen millions large torsk or tusk, and cod, yearly 
caught at these islands.’ ‘ While almost all the other fisheries 
of Norway gradually lost their reputation, Lofodden has 
been in the same high estimation for a thousand years; and 
there has never yet been an example of the failure of the 
fishery.’ , 

Ot Tromsdée, which lies in 69° 38' of north latitude, M, 
Von Buch says that, it has the advantage which is possess- 
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ed by few places within the polar circle, ‘of always seeing 
the sun in its course in the heavens,’ which, in other situa- 
tions, is prevented by the interposition of some rocks to 
the east or the west, which ccnceal the sun for several 
hours, ‘and when it again _— it seems as if it were 
rising above the horizon.’ e author, writing at Trom- 
se, says, 

‘The perpetual clearness and brightness of the sun gives at 
present an indescribable charm to the days. When it takes its 
course along the heavens about midnight towards the north, 
the country enjovs the evening repose, as in southern latitudes ; 
and when it again rises higher, the inhabitants in the same man- 
ner experience the charms of the morning. The feeling of 
gladness is undisturbed ; for it is not embittered by the melan- 
choly and dreary sensation which takes place when the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon. When the sun re-ascends, new 
warmth is diffused over the country, and we scarcely perceive 
the approach of the evening when we find from the thermometer 
that midnight is already past. Every thing begins now slowly 
to move; the clouds ascend from the earth, and flit about in the 
air, and on the tops of the mountains. Small waves on the 
water of the Sound shew that the wind from the north is begin- 
ning to pass more and more downwards ; the sun ascends higher, 
its rays operate powerfully on the earth, and streams gush from 
the snow, with which the ground is every where covered around, 
When the north wind has fully risen, it no longer blows itt 
squalls, but regularly down the Sound. About eight o'clock in 
the evening, every thing is again still; there are no clouds in 
the sky ; no north wind in the Sound; end we only feel the 
gentle warmth of the sun throughout the night.’ 

Though potatoes have not been longknown in Norway, 
yet we find that their cultivation has become quite general 
"at Lyngen, under the seventieth degree of latitude. This 
product was formerly exported with other garden-stuff 
from Holland to Bergen, when this vegetable was used 
only as a sort of luxurious rarity on particular festivals or 
joyous solemnities. 

The author gives a pleasing account of the climate of 
Alten, though in the latitude of 70°. 

‘On the 18th,’ (of July) says he, ‘the thermometer rose to 
80° 3.' of Fahrenheit ; it generally stood at mid-day at 70° or 
72°, and the mean temperature of the month rose to near 63°, 
as high as in the east districts of Sweden or Norway.’ 

Alten is the farthest point north in which agriculture is 
practised. This was introduced by the Quins, who emi- 
grated originally from Finland and descended into_the 
valliesroftAlten about the year 1708. They are said to 
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Wis AD are constructed, Yor, the most part Tike thdse 
in Finland, And in quite a different 1 Shara {hse ofthe 
Norwegiat’. "The greatést part of & holisecofisists’ of “a'latke 
Toot of Ides? tha "Pert, whiehreache> up to thé’ rsdf. On'one 
side there’is a'tare fuiradéé, without @ éhiinhey,! which takes ih 
the greatest part of the wall. The smoke from the ‘fitrmace 
rises up towards the roof ;-descetids ‘alot the Walls, arid issues 
out through ‘sévétal quadrangulér dpenings in the “remianitg 
walls, about thiee feet from the ground. Wherrthe fire’is burnt 
out, they shut up the furnace and-cotlect a Syrian warmth'in the 
Perte. The upper part of the furnace serves for the sweating 
baths, every where used in Finland and Russia. In their dress 
alone the Quans do not differ from the Laplanders; in their 
manners they completely differ. The Quins are ‘the most ‘ci- 
vilized inhabitants of Finmark, ‘not even excepting fhe 
Norwegians.’ , 

Our author mentions Hammerfest, which is almost a 
degree of latitude to the north of Alten, as the most nor- 
thern town in the world, if a plice can merit the name. of 
town the population of which does not exceed forty, in- 
dividuals. sacar seg asttbe page 

‘ This island, prodyges nothing; nature remains .iy.,perpetual 
torpidity, or suffers ,ander the pressure of a perpetual fog, 
No trees grow,here, and they in vain. endeavour to rear 
a few garden stuffs, beside their houses: they wil :not come 
up.’ # ato stodd ch. teni ; Sigs 
How great must be the elastic force of lifie in the hu- 
man animal, or bow. wonderful the power: of- enduring 
privation, ..aad- epunteracting,,, misery ..wihep existence 
can be tolerated.in aitch.4 comfortless-situation! 

We shall p04 follow.onr-patient..traveller in hisjoutney 
from Alten throagh she. dreary,.wastes and inhospi 
wilds of Lapland. to :Ternea inthe guiph.; of- Hothmia. 
He has deserived. with:bis, usual minuteness: the exterior 
features of the barren tracts which he traversed; but 
his reute: pratense ne, prominent points of: terest’ on 
which to fix, cv which-merif, particular attention. -M. 
Von Buch appeers to have.manifested great probity and 
truth in this account.of a beng and : ious journey 
which he accomplished with admirable equanimity and 


perseveranee. 
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Art. X.—An Historical and Architectural Essay relating 
to Redcliffe Church, Bristol. Illustrated with Pians, 
Views, and Architectural Details: including an Account 
of the Monuments, and Anecdotes of the eminent Persons 
interred within its Walls: also, an Essay on the Life 
and Character of Thomas Chatterton. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. London: Longman, 1813, 16s. royal 8vo. 
24s. medium 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. imperial Ato. 


THE principal interest of Redcliffe Church, Bristol, 
independently of the beautiful specimens which it exhibits 
of Gothic architecture, arises from its connexion with 
the names of Rowley and of Chatterton. Not all the 
persons of fortune or of rank, who are buried within its 
walls, can confer on it any thing like the interest which 
it derives from the circumstance we have mentioned. 
This shows the superiority which genius. possesses over 
other more splendid but extrinsic possessions. Even the 
name of Master Canynge, though a merchant of noble 
spirit and great generosity, owes its principal celebrity, 
beyond the confines of Bristol, to the honourable men- 
tion which has been made of him in the poems to which 
the name of Rowley is affixed. When a stranger of a 
literary turn and cultivated taste visits Redcliffe Church, 
one of the primary sentiments which he feels, is, that 
he is entering the place,where those ancient writings 
were found, which fortuitously gave birth to the most 
extraordinary literary phenomenon of modern times. If 
Chatterton had never existed, or never excited curiosity 
or admiration under the name of Rowley, we should 
have approached the tomb of Canynge with as much in- 
difference as that of any other mayor of a corporation, 
who repaired a church, founded an hospital, or endowed 
a school. But the supposition that Canynge was the 
munificent patron of the first poet of his age, which we 
insensibly : imbibe, from the perusal of the writings, 
under the name of Rowley, gives a dignity and an in- 
terest to his name in the cultivated mind, beyond what 
the mere mercantile character could bestow. 

The literary merit of this work is of small amount; 
but some of the engravings are admirably executed. 
Plate VII. exhibiting a view of the north porch of .Red- 
cliffe church, is, perhaps, in some respects, a specimen of 
the graphic art, which may vie with any existing repre- 
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sentation of the lapideous luxuriance of the Gothic or 
Saracenic architecture. This view does infinite honour 
to the taste and skill of J. Le Keux, whose name is sub- 
scribed to the plate. The fretwork and tracery in the 
stone are represented to the life. Genius and taste are 
manifested in the execution. Some of the other plates 
deserve great praise. But, when we have praised: the 
plates, we have almost exhausted our commendation of 
the work; for it possesses but small value in a literary 
—_ of view. It contains no rarities of the antiquarian, 
istorical, or biographical kind, which can excite or gra- 
tify curiosity. With the exception indeed of the two 
letters from Chatterton to Dodslev, which Mr. Britton 
says have never before been published, and which we 
never happen to have seen befure, there is no information 
inthe work which is at all either piquant by novelty, or 
attractive by interest. The few particulars respecting 
Chatterton, in the Essay on the life, character, &c. of 
that singular genius, may be found in Sir Herbert Croft’s 
medley called Love and Madness. Mr. Southey has said 
that ‘ there was a trait of insanity in the family’ of Uhat- 
terton. ‘ His sister,’ says he, ‘ was once confined, and 
this is a key to the eccentricities of his life, and to the 
deplorable rashness of his death.’ Mr. Southey adds 
that, ‘at one time, he,’ Chatterton, ‘ was a great cox- 
comb in his dress.’ Mr Southey has not mentioned from 
what source he derived this information, though this 
modification of vanity, with respect to exterior appear- 
ance, is very consistent with that love of distinction which 
Chatterton manifested at such an early period of his 
life. But supposing Chatterton to have been, as Mr. 
Southey states, ‘a great coxcomb in his dress,’ the dif- 
ficulty is to discover how he obtained the means of gra- 
tifying that propensity. His pecuniary resources, whilst 
he remained at Bristol, were very scanty and confined ; 
and, whatever might be his fondness for fine "clothes, it 
was certainly never so strong as his love of books. What 
small sums of money therefore he might have occasionally 
obtained, were always expended rather in adding to the 
number of his books, than to the finery of his habiliments. 
The following are the two letters trom Chatterton to 
Dodsley, which Mr. Britton has published for the first 
time. i 
LETTER I. 
. © Sr, Bristol, Dec. 21, 1768. 
‘I take this method to —— you, that I can procure 
T 
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copies of several ancient poems; and an interlude, perhaps the 
oldest dramatic piece extant; wrote by one Rowley, a priest, 
in Bristol, who lived in the reigns of Henry V1. and Edward IV. 
If these Pieces will be of service to you, at your command, 
copies shall be sent to you, by your most obedient Servant, D, B. 

‘ Please to direct for D. B. to be left with Mr. Thomas 
Chatterton, Redclift-Hill, Bristol. For Mr. J. Dodsley, Book- 
seller, Pall Mall, London.’ 


LETTER II. 
Sir, Bristol, Feb. 15, 1769. 


* Having intelligence that the tragedy of Alla was in being, 
after a long and laborious search, 1 was so happy as to attain 
a sight of it. Struck with the beauties of it, I endeavoured 
to obtain a copy to send you; but the present possessor abso- 
jutely denies to give me one, unless I give hima guinea for a 
consideration. As I am unable to procure such a sum, I made 
search for another copy, but unsuccessfully,.., Uowilling such a 
beauteous Piece should be lost, I have made bold to apply to 
you: several gentlemen of learning, who have seen it, join 
with me in praising it. Iam far from having any mercenary 
views for myself in this aflair, and, was I able, would print it on 
my own risque. It is a perfect tragedy, the plot clear, the 
language spirited, and the songs (interspersed in it) are flow- 
ing, poetical, and elegantly simple. The similies judiciously 
applied, and though wrote in the reign of Henry VI. not in- 
ferior to many of the present age. If I can procure a copy, 
with or without the gratification, it shall immediately be sent to 

ou. The motive that actuates me to do this, is, to convince 
the world that the monks (of whom some have so despicable an 
opinion) were net such blockheads, as generally; thought, and 
that good poetry might be wrote’in the dark days of super- 
stition, as well as in these more enlightened ages. An imme- 
diate answer will oblige me. I shall not receive your favour 
as for myself, but as your agent. I am, Sir, 

‘Your obedient Servant, T, CHATTERTON. 

*P. S. My reason for concealing my name, was, lest my mas- 
ter (who is now out of town), should see my letters, and think 
I neglected his business. 

* Direct for me on Redclift Hill,’ 

After a specimen of the Tragedy, in part of A¢lla’s 
speech, he says, 

‘The whole contains about 1000 lines. If it should not 
suit you, I should be obliged to you if you would calculate the 
— of printing it, as I will endeavour to publish «it by 
subscription on my own account, 


* For Mr. James Dodsley, Bookseller, Pall Mail, London, 
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Art. X1.—Collections fom the Greek Anthology ; and 
from the Pastoral, Elegiae, and Dramatic Poets of 
Greece. By the Reverend Robert Bland, and others. 
London: Murray, 1813, 8vo. 18s. | 


WE have here a parterre of flowers of odoriferous 
sweets and various hues. Though they have been trans- 
planted from the gardens of Greece, where the Flora of 
poetry has exhibited her most exquisite fragrance and her 
most beauteous forms, yet they still preserve all the lux- 
uriance of bloom, delicacy of structure, and richness of 
perfume which they had in their native land. We have 
seldom had at any one time such a multitude of fair ex- 
otics, naturalized in our English garden, with all their 
primitive vigour of growth, and loveliness of appearance. 

That collection of Poems, which is commonly ranged 
under the title of the Greek Anthology, though the pro- 
duction of different persons and ages, is unrivalled by 
any similar vernacular assemblage in the languages of mo- 
dern Europe; particularly if we regard it as agreat reper- 
tory of the xoives svvoias, the common sentiments of man- 
kind, on subjects which come home to the bosom and the 
interests of every individual, to whom the appellation of 
2 sensitive being may not unjustly be ascribed. These 
common sentiments on topics of diurnal occurrence, 
have an universal claim to attention, from their connex- 
ion with our happiness, in some of its numerous ramifica- - 
tions through. the varied intercourse, events, and circum- 
stances of human life. They are by turns of a grave or 
a gay, a reflective ora negligent cast; attuned to the 
‘ serious or the festive scéne, producing sensations of me- 
lancholy or of mirth, of gloom or of jollity, of pensive 
sadness or of inebriating joy: But of whatever kind may 
be the subject on which, they touch, they communicate to 
it a charm, which he must be cold and torpidindeed, who 
can regard with indifference, or peruse without a high 
degree of gratificatiop,.. For, whilst the sentiment which 

ervades them, is of that kind which is calculated to thrill 
in the human. breagt:in all ages and climes, in all states 
of manners, and in every variety of social forms, the lan- 
guage in. which this. sentiment is conveyed, or through 
which it is diffused, is of that limpid and crystalline - 
kind, which. serves: as a faithful mirror of the beauties 
which it is intended to set before our eyes. 
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In the English version of many of these exquisite 
pieces of Grecian poetry, which is now before us, the 
authors, of whom the two principal are Mr. Bland anda 
gentleman under the signature of M. have often rivalled 
the originals in the internal interest and in the external 
form, in the nature, force, and tenderness of the sentiment, 
and in the facility, low, and transparency of the diction. 
In the fair and captivating originals, the force and im- 
pression of the sentiment of whatever kind it may be, 
whether pathetic or jovial, sedate or exhilarating, is 
never oppressed by a weight of words, nor weakened by 
a vapid expansion of phrase. In the present translations 
there is no idle superfluity of words, no ‘dilute inanity 
of diction. There is no want of compression of style 
where the force of the thought would be lost in a lax and 
feeble phraseology. Where — and plainness are 
requisite, there is no redundance of ornament, nor su- 
perfluity of prettinesses. And where the subject requires 
a little more fulness or variety of decoration, there we 
have as much and no more than Beauty will admit, 
without any diminution of its native charms, and Taste 
will allow, without any violation of the rules of good 
sense, from which we can seldom deviate in poetry any 
more than in prose, without passing beyond the confines 
of absurdity and extravagance. 

We will now produce a few specimens of these inte- 
resting productions. ‘There is something very attrac- 
tively simple, tender, and graceful in the following. It 
is marked M. and entitled 


Beauty compared with Flowers. 





‘ Now the white snow-drops decks the mead, 
The dew-besprent narcissus blows, 

And on the flowery mountain’s head, 

The wildly scatter d lily grows. 


* Each loveliest child of summer throws 
Her fragrance to the sunny hour ; 
But Lesbia’s opening lips disclose 
Divine Persuasion’s fairer flower. 


‘ Meadows, why do ye smile in vain, 
In robe of green and garlands gay, 
When Lesbia moves along the plain, 
She wears a sweeter charm than they.’ 


The next of these little poems, which we shall pro- 
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duce, is exquisitely beautiful. It also bears the signature 


M. and is a 
Hymn to the Evening Star. 





* Mild star of eve, whose tranquil beams 
Are grateful to t' Queen of Love 


Fair planet, w’ effuigence gleams 
More bright = ail the host above, 
And only to moon’s clear light 


Yields the fi..: nonours of the night! 


‘ All hail, thou soft, thow holy star, 
Thou glory of the midnight sky! 
And when my steps are waad’ring far, 
Leading the shepherd-minstrelsy, 
Then, if the moon deny her ray, 
Oh guide me, Hesper, on my way. 

‘ No savage robber of the dark, 

No foul assassin claims thy aid, 

To guide his dagger to its mark, 

Or light him on his plund’ring trade ; 
My gentler errand is to prove 

The transports of requited love.’ 

The next piece which has the signature B. very ten- 
derly expresses a sentiment very common on the lips, 
and, we trust, seldom unfelt in the hearts of English men 
and English women, that there is nothing like home. 


Home.——B. ~ 
‘ Cling to thy home! If there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth, and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 
Be all that heaven allots thee for thy board, 
Unsavory bread, and herbs that scatter’d grow, 
Wild on the river-brink or mountain brow, 
Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart’s repose than all the world beside.’ 

The ode of Callistratus, addressed to the Athenian 
Patriots, is worthy of the original, and breathes an en- 
thusiasm of generous feeling in favour of liberty, which 
liberty ought always to inspire. , 

Besides the selections from the Greek Anthology, we 
have also several highly poetical versions of extracts from 
the dramatic writers ot Greece. The succeeding extract 
is from the Audromache of Euripides, and exhibits with 
a very winning simplicity, the soft and yet perturbed cur- 
reat of feeling, in a mind full of virtue and sensibijity, 
harassed by vain regrets, and clouded by deep melancholy. 
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The flow in the four lines beginning ‘ Her I abhor,’ &c. 
is very pleasing. 


Andromache. M. 








* To have been never born, oh mother! ne’er 
Tasted the freshness of this upper air, 

Is but the same with death—to die! to be 

A cypher blotted from mortality — 

Death is far better than a life of pain, 

Who feel not, grieve not, and our fears are vain. 
Oh, rather for the living let them flow, 

Those wretched victims of perpetual woe, 

Who still, in bitterness of soul possess, 

The memory of departed happiness. 

—My sister is at peace—the cheerful light 

No longer breaks upon her beamless night. 
The sense of present wants and woes to come 
Alike lie buried in the silent tomb. 

‘But I (in mockery of my alter’d life, 

Who yet remember I was Hector’s wife) 

I, the blest partner of connubial joy, 

The pride and envy of the dames of Troy, 
How can I stoop to slavery’s abject lot ? 

And how, my former glorious state forgot, 
Submit to please a victor’s wild desires, 

And light on Hector’s tomb unballow’d fires? 
Her L abhor, whose lawless lust can seek 
(Without a blush on her dishonest cheek) 

A second partner to her’ widow'd bed,- 

When the tond husband of her youth lies dead. 
Oh Hector! I am only thine—to thee 

I paid the vow of maiden constancy; 

To thee my pure, unspotted soul resign’d, 

The wisest, noblest, bravest of mankind. 

Now thou hast left me—and 1 must not have 
The last poor comfort that the wretched crave. 
I cannot sorrow o’er thy urn, but go 

A friendless captive to a tyrant foe, 

Where no glad home my weeping eyes shall see, 
And hope, that comes to all, shall fly from me.’ 


We have not noticed the preface or the illustrations, 
but they are full of learned and ——— remarks ; 
y 


and the reader cannot fail to be gratified 


the pe- 
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Art. XIt.—A Journey through Albania and other Pro-; 
vinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 
during the Years 1809 and 1810. By J.C. Hobhouse. 
Second Edition. London: Cawthorn, 1813. 2 Vols. 
Ato. £5. 5s. 


WE are unwilling to close this volume without noticing 
this valzable work; but the space we have left ‘is so 
scanty, thet we shall by no means be able to do any thing 
like justice to the variety or importance of its contents. 
In that part of our author’s Journey which relates to 
Albania, he may be said to have visited a part of Europe, 
which has hardly been more often marked by the foot- 
steps of the traveller, than the most remote wilds of 
America. Some information indeed concerning this al- 
most unfrequented part of the Turkish dominions had 
been previously published in the Travels of Dr. Pouque- 
ville, of which we have given some account of the trans- 
lation in the present number; but this information was 
not acquired by Dr. Pouqueville himself, but compiled 
from the notes of some of his friends. Mr. Hobhouse 
candidly acknowledges that he has not scrupled to make 
use of Pouqueville’s materials in those instances in which 
they were not coniradicted by his own experience and 
observation. ‘The description, which Mr. Hobhouse has 
given of Athens, is very full and complete; and indeed 
contains as much information respecting the present state 
of the ruins in that venerable city, as can be requisite to 
satisfy the curiosity of the scholar or the antiquary. ‘The 
view of Athens from the foot of Mount Anchesmus, 
which forms the first print in the first volume of this 
work, will be beheld with lively interest by those who 
have imbibed an admiration of the Athenians from the 
works of the Greek authors; and have been early wont 
to revere their city as the sacred locality where the 
choicest works of genius and of the arts have been pro- 
duced. Our traveller is sufficiently copious and distinct 
in his account of other parts of Greece; and wherever 
his own information was scanty or imperfect, he appears 
to have ewployed much industry and gesearch in sup- 
plying the defects from the literary treasures of ancient 
or modern times. We were particularly pleased with 
our amhor’s details respecting the situation where the 
memorable battle of Platwa was fought. In this and in 
other places he has noticed some mistakes in the Travels 
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of Anacharsis, or in the plans of Barbie du Boccage in 
that work. 

It is not a little remarkable that that part of the Tur- 
kish dominions in Europe, which passes under the name 
of Albania, had been so little explored, that the existence 
of such a city as Joannina, which our author supposes 
‘after Salonika, Adrianople, and perhaps Widdin, to be 
the most considerable place in European Turkey,’. was 
till lately almost entirely unknown. 

‘ In its utmost length it may be perhaps two miles and a 
half; and in breadth, though in some places it is much nar- 
rower, nearly a mile.’ 

‘The Greeks of this city are as industrious as any in Tur- 
key, and their embroidery, the, art in which they excel, is ex- 
ecuted very neatly; but there was no one who could mend an 
umbrella in the whole place; and only one man, a poor Indian, 
was capable of making a bedstead. The only encouragement 
an able mechanic would meet with, would be employment at 
the Vizier’s palace, without receiving any emolument. This is 
of itself sufficient to puta stop to every exercise of ingenuity.’ 

The following are the few particulars respecting the 
dress and modes of the Albanians, which our limits 
will permit us to select. 

‘The common clothes of the Albanians are of a most un- 
savoury appearance. Few amongst them have more than two 
shirts, and many only one; so that this material part of their 
dress, as well as the drawers, is often quite black, and falls to 
shreds upon their backs, from accumulated filth and constant 
wear. From such a habit, and the practice of sleeping dressed 
upon the ground, it is to be expected that the thick woollen 
jackets, mantle, avd capote, must shelter every species of 
vermin; and indeed, though from the grand signior to his 
lowest subject, there is not, perhaps, one person in Turkey 
quite free from a kind of animal, which, when multiplied, be- 
comes the cause and symptom of an incurable disease; yet, as, 
the physician of Ali assured me, ‘ Le pou des Albanais est le 
plus gras et le plus gros du monde.” They will often, without 
any shame or concealment, brush these insects by dozens from 
their clothes, and it is quite impossible to travel amongst them 
without being visited by so unpleasant a companion.’ 

Of the Temple of Theseus at Athens, Mr. Hobhouse 
says that 
* Excepting the sculptures on the back and front porches, and” 
the roof, which is modern and vaulted, the outside of the 
building has been but little affected by the injuries of four and 
twenty centuries, and is, to this day, the most perfect ancient 
edifice inthe world. In this fabric, the most enduring’ stability- 
and a simplicity of design, peculiarly striking, are united with 
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the highest elegance and aecuracy of workmanship, the eha-” 
racteristic of the Doric style, the chaste beauty of) whielr is‘: 
not, in the opinion of the first artists, to be equalled. by the 

graces of any of the other orders. A gentleman at Athens, of 

great taste and skill, assured me, that after a continued con- 

templation of this Temple, and the remains of the Parthenon, 

he could never again jook, with his accustomed satisfaction, 

upon the Jonic and Corinthian ruins of Athens, much less upon. , 
the specnnens of the more modern species of architecture to be 

seen in Italy,’ 

The ol of the Temple of Theseus is now converted | 
into a church, which is never opened but to travellers, ex- 
cept on the festival of the saint, to whom it is dedicated. 
The pavement has been removed from the interior of this. 
building, so that the floor is of mud, nearly in the middle 
of which is a small mound of earth, like those in our, 
church-yards, beneath which rest the mortal remains of 
Tweddle, a man of varied accomplishments, highly-culti-- 
vated mind, and polished taste, and whose sentiments of 
liberty, pure and ardent as the heart from which they 
sprung, might well entitle him toa tomb in the site of 
one of the most renowned republics of antiquity ; and in 
one of the most exquisite remains of Grecian architec- 
ture. His dust may well be permitted to mingle with 
that of the heroes, poets, and orators of the Athenian 
commonwealth. Mr. Hobhouse tells us that Lord E!- 
gin has, at his own expence, directed a slab of marble, 
with an inscription, to be placed over the spot where 
Tweddle is laid. ‘An epitaph,’ says Mr. Hobhouse, 
‘ for such a person, and ta be plaeed in such a spot, mest 
be a work of some nicety.’ We allow that it must be a 
work, which would require a person of nice taste, of high 
powers of discrimination, and, above all, a bosom auni- 
mated with those exalted and genérous sentiments of 
virtue and of liberty, with which Tweddle was not only 
warined, but fired. 

e have not room to notice any of our author’s learned,, 
disquisition respecting the Troad; nor ‘to dwell with any: 
particulacity on his account of Constantinople. . ‘The fol- 
lowing. forms rather a characteristic picture of the torpid 
gravity, and indolent indifference of the ‘Turkish charac-.. 

me « 

‘From the Armenian quarter’ (of Constantiuople) ‘ and the: 
cotton manufactory, we walked a little distance, and passing: 
through Yeni-Kapoussi, came to a long range of coffee-houses' 
by the seaside, These were of the better sort, .open-on-dane 
quarter, with a fouatain playing in the middle of @ range of% 


. 
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marble seats, and recesses, furnished with pillows, ‘stuffed car- 
pets and mats, which in some of them, were spread also upon 
marble slabs on the outside of the houses. In one, several 
well-dressed Turks were sitting with their pipes, listening to 
the pretty airs of a guitar and violin, whilst the recesses were 
occupied by others asleep. Some of these, with their turbans 
off, and their heads wrapped in a sash, were rolled in the car- 
pets, and sunk on the cusions in the apparatus and oblivion of 
a night slumber ; and neither these nor such as were stretched 
upon the slabs on the outside, who would have had a thousand 
practical waggeries played off upon them in any other city, 
were disturbed or even noticed by the company. None of the 
guests, indeed, seemed entirely awake, but inhaling the odours 
of their perfumed herbs, silent, sedate, and lost in the delicious 
bliss of total inactivity and listlessness, were dulled into the 
soft approaches of repose by the tinkling music, the unceasing 
fall of the fountain, and the regular ripplings of the water on 
the sandy shore. 

A little further, however, the author says that ‘ the 
Turks are an acute people, and some of the better sort 
are authors of elegant compositions, which their fear of 
being suspected for ambitious innovations, prevents them 
from making public.’ Is mental activity reckoned heresy 
or treason in the metropolis of the Mahometan faith? 

‘A dymg sultan,’ says our agreeable traveller, ‘ would not 
now, like Othman, recommend to his successor the patronage of 
the learned as one of the bulwarks of the state. The aathor of 
Constantinople, ancient and modern, asserts, that many of the 
gentlemen of the capital can quote the Persian poets as hap- 
pily, and refer to the Arabic philosophers with as complete. 
erudition as we can do to the Greek and Roman. Of this 1 
know nothing, but I know that the minister who was Reis Ef- 
fendi, or secretary of state for foreign affairs, when we were at 
Pera, was with difficulty persuaded that Spain and Italy were. 
not one and the same country, or at least parts of the same 
kingdom.’ 

Mr. Hobhouse informs us that the consumption of 
opium in Constantinople has been diminished by the in- 
creasing use of wine, though he remarks that ‘ there are 
still to be found Teriakis, who will swallow in a glass of 
water, three or four lozenges, amounting to one hundred. 
grains. They are mixed with spices, and stamped with 
the words mash Allah (the work of God.’ ) 

Mr. Hobhouse merits, though not the highest, yet 
a very respectable station amongst modern travellers. 
The paper and print of his work are smooth to the 
touch and fair to the eyé; and the embellishments are 
rich and splendid, and will no doubt add to the value of 
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the present publication in the minds of those who have 
imbibed the ishionnble mania for fine specimens of ty- 
pography and engraving. 











Art. XIII.— The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale. 
By Lord Byron. London: Murray, 1813. 5s. 6d. _ 


THE story of this poem is simply this: Giaffir, an old 
Pacha, is represented as having an only son named Selim, 
and a beautiful daughter called Zuleika. To the former 
he bears an inveterate hatred, but to the latter his fond- 
ness is so great, that his life appears to be bound up in 
her’s. She is as amiable as she is beautiful. Her attaeh- 
ment to her brother Selim is marked by her fond atten 
tion to him; and her love for his society. In an inter- 
view with her father, she learns that it is his intentiom to 
marry her to Osman, kinsman of the Bey Oglou.. On her 
father’s departure, the scene which follows with Zuleika 
and Selim, discovers that Selim is not the son of the old 
Pacha Giaffir; and that the affection of the supposed 
brother and sister amounts to something more warm than 
such relationship usually inspires. A secret interview 
is concerted between them. Zuleika agrees to meet 
Selim in a cave by the sea-shore, when he promises to tell 
his tale. At the appointed time sherepairs to the spot and 

- meets her Selim, whom, to Ler great surprise, she finds in 
the dress of a young Galiongée (that is, a Turkish sailor). 
He informs her that he is not what he seems, that, in- 
stead of his being her brother, he is her first cousin, 
and nephew to her father Giaffir; who had murdered his 
father Abdallah, and usurped his’ brother’s honours and 
fortune. Selim’s life is preserved, and his infancy is 
cherished by Giaffir; but, as he grows up, he is confimed 
in the palace, in order that he may lead an idle life. But 
having learned the secret of his real birth, from a faith- 

- ful slave called Haroun, he determines to break through 

the restraints which the cruel policy of Giaffir had, doomed 
him to endure. He unites himself with a party of pi- 
rates and becomes their chief. He informs Zuleika that 
his comrades are waiting; and implores her to depart 
with him; and avoid the hated marriage with Osman, 
who is to arrive the next day and claim her as his bride. 

Whilst he is speaking, the lovers are surprized by Giaffir, 

and his guards. he following, which we. think the 
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most animated part of the poem, we give for the gratiff- 
cation of our readers. 


* Zuleika—mute and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of distress— 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother bardened iato stone; 

i: * ba * * 
But ere her lip, or even her eye, 
Essayed to speak, or look reply— 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch, 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch! 
Another—and another—and another— 
“Oh! fly--no more—yet now my more than 

brother.” 

_ Far—wide through every thicket spread 
The fearful lights are gleaming red ; 
Nor these alone—for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand : 
They part, pursue, return, and wheel 
With searching fiambeau, shining steel, 
And last of all his sabre waving, 
Stern Giaftir in his fury raving, ° 
And now almost they touch the ¢éave— 
Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave? 
Dauntless he steod—‘ ’tis come soon past-— 
One kiss, Zuleike—’tis my last ; 
But yet my band not far from shore 
May hear this signal—see the flash— 
Yet now too few—the attempt were rash— 
No matter—yet one effort more.’ 
Forth to the cavern mouth he stept, 
His pistol’s echo rang on high: 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 
Despair benumbed her breast and eye ! 
** They hear me not, or if they ply 
Their oars, ‘tis but to see me die; 
That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh, 
Then forth my father’s scimitar, 
Thou ne’er hast seen less equal war! 
Farewell, Zuleika—sweet! retire— 
Yet stay within—here linger safe, 
At thee his rage will only chafe. 
Stir not—lest even to thee perchance 
Some erring blade or ball should glance: 
Fear’st thou for him? may I expire 
If in this strife I seek thy sire ! 
No—though by him that poison poured-- 
No—though again he call me coward! 
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‘But tamely shall I meet their steel? 
No—as each crest save his may feet!’ 


* One bound he made, and gained the sand - - 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 
A gasping head, a quivering trunk ; 
Another falls—but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes: 
From right to left his path he cleft, 
And almost met the meeting wave ; 
His boat appears—not five oars’ lengih-— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength --. 
Oh! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the foremost breaker’s lave; 
His. band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray: 
Wet—-wild—unwearied to the strand, . 
They struggle —now they touch the land! 
They come---'tis but to add to slaughter, 
His heart's best blood is on the water! 
Escaped from shot—unharmed by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed its force to feel— 
Had Selim wen—though thus beset— 
To where the strand and billows met—- 
There as his last step left the land, 
And the last death-blow deait his hand— 
Ah wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his eye but sought in vain? 
That pause—that fatal gaze he took— 
Hath doomed his death * * * * 
His back was to the dashing spray— 
Behind but cloce—his comrades lay— 
When at the instant hissed the ball, 
“« So may the foes of Giatfir fall !” 
Whose voice is heard? whose carbine rang? 
Too nearly—deadly aimed to err— 
} ’Tis thine—Abdallah’s murderer! 
The father slow!y rued thy hate 
The son hath found a quicker fate— 
Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling, 
Jf aught his lips essayed to groan, 
The rushing billows choaked the tone.’ 

The description on' the following morning of he scene 
of the = between Seiim and his enemies after the 
havoc of the preceding night, is very- picturesque, and 
admirably pec rose for effect. : tg ; 
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* Morn slowiy rolis the clouds away— 
Few trophies of the fight are there — 
The shouts that shook the midnight bay 
Are silent-—but some signs of fray. 
That strand of strife may bear— 
And fragments of each shivered brand— 
Steps stamped—and dashed into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be marked—nor far remote 
A broken torch—-an oarless boat— 
And tangled in the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep 
There lies a white Capote ! 
Tis rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o'er in vain— 
But where is he who wore ? 
Ye! who would o’er his relics weep, 
Go—seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigeum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore : 
The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O’er which their hungry beaks delay - 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving billow -- 
That hand—whose ‘motion is not life— 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife— 
Flung by the tossing tide on high, 
Then levelled with the wave.’ 

The whole of the above is touched with the pencil of a 
master. Almost every line teems with emotion. It isa 
picture which fixes the eye and agitutes the heart. 

' Zuleika was spared the sight of her Selim’s death— 
for, petrified with horror and despair, 
‘ That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill— 
He was thy hope—thy joy—thy love—thine all— 
And that last thought on him thou could’st not save 
sufficed to kill— 
Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was still— 
Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin grave !’ 

In the cemetery, in which Zuleika is interred, an ever- 
blowing rose is planted over the spot where she is laid. 
This is an exquisitely beautiful part of the poem; and it 
has not eften been surpassed in delicacy of poetical deli- 
neation. 

‘ Within the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
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The sad bet living eypress glooms ne 
And wither not, though branclr arid heaf.*” 
Are stamped with an eterfial grief;) of" 
Like early unrequited love! eit Te 
One spot existswhich ever blooms, a 
Ev’n in that deadly grove. 7 on 
A single rese is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and paley © © 
It looks as planted by despair— . 
So white—so fair—the slightest gale 

Might whirl the leaves on high ; | 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem—in vain— 

To morrow sees it bloom again 

The stalk some spirit gently ‘rears, 

And waters with celestial tears. 

For well may maids of Helle deem, 

That this can be no earthly flower, 

Which mocks the tempest’s withering hour, 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 

Nor droops—though spring refuse her shower, 
Nor woos the summer beam.’ 

Lord Byron sometimes indulges in a fondness for what 
may be called Ovidian conceit. The foilowing are in- 
stances : 

‘ Who hath not proved—how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 

Who doth not feel—until his aching sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight. 
* * « f os 

So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye, 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry. 
* e * * * 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 

The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling.’ 

With respect to the last passage, we may ask how the 
sea, when lashed into foam by the violence of the wind, 
could be troubled by a little blood dropping upon the sur- 
face? And with respect to a previous passage, we should 
wish to know how visual delight is compatible with an 
aching eye? - ; 

Lord Byron sometimes takes more pains to be pretty 
than a great poet ought to take., He has so many beaue 
ties of the most genuine sort, and of the bighest order, 
that he can well afford to leave prettiness to puerility. 
He is the poet of sentiment and of nature; and he should 
despise all affected ornament, and all elaborate artifice 
rit. Rev. Vol. 4, December, 1813. Ug 
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of decoration. He should admit no embellishments 
which do not accord with the most chastised taste. The 
following are some of the prellinesses which we would 
wish him in future-to avoid. He is rich without tinsel, 
and let him not imagine that tinsel is wealth. 

‘Thou my Zuleika, share and bless my bark— 

The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark ! 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life P 

* With thee all toils are sweet—cach clime hath charms, 

Earth—sea aiike —our world within our arms! 

Ay—tet the loud winds whistle o’er the deck— 

So that tho .e arms cling closer round my neck.’ 

Several passages in this pocm might be produced 
which are very flat and prosaic; and this we impute not 
to any defect of taste, but to rapidity of composition. 
Lord Byron should have given a more careful revision to 
his work. Let him not begin to think that negligence ts 
beauty, or that genius can make amends for the sloven- 
liness of haste. When a young writer has received a 
very liberal portion of praise, he is too apt to think that 
what he writes must be good, whether it have or have not 
received the polish of labour; and that he is privileged 
to be careless and indolent. If Lord Byron adopt this 
opinion, he is not so old but that he may live to write 
himself down; and the enthusiastic admiration of his first 
works, may vanish in pity or contemp: at the perusal of 
his last. If this be not palatable it is wholesome advice ; 
and as such advice is not often offered to persons in his 
station, we hope that he will take it in good part from 
the pen of a Critical Reviewer. If it be ill received, it 
is at least weil intended. 

The worst part of this poem is the account which Selim 
gives of himself to Zuleika in the caye. This is often 
tedious and prolix; and many passages are very unna- 
tural in the circumstances which are represented. 

Upon the whole we consider Lord Byron as the first 
poet of the present age. He has more fire and sublimity, 
more enthusiasm of sentiment, and force of expression, 
than Walter Scott, and he has at least an equal portion 


A tenderness, We have not room to be more parti- 
eular. 
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Art. 14.—Sermons, by Thomas Somerville, D. D. F. R.S.E. Minia- 
ter of Jedburgh, andone of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary: 
London: Cadell, 1813. 8vo. 


THESE sermons are, altogether, impressive and interesting. 
The author appears to have taken his countryman, Dr. Blair; 
for his model in composition. His style is perspicuous, and his 
sentetices are usually short. He touches only transiently on 
polemical topics; but his discourses are full of devout. senti- 
ment ; and are pervaded by a spirit of practical piety equally 
remote from torpid insensibility aud from fanatical rapture. 
The sermons are in all twenty-one in number: and though they 
contain nothing new, and indeed nothing which has not often 
been said before, yet they convey old but important truths in a 
form calculated to excite attention during the perusal.—Owing 
to the press of other matter we have no space for extracts, or 
we should make several which would give a favourable idea 
of Mr. Somerville’s talents as a serious teacher of Chris- 
tianity, 


Art. 15.— Additional Letters addressed to the Rev. G. D’Oyly, B. De 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. In anawer to his Re- 
marks on the Oedipus Judaicus. By Vindex, Biblicus, and Vandi- 
dus. London: Sherwood, 1813. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


WE have never perused the Oedipus Judaicus of Sir William 
Drummond, nor the remarks of Mr. D’'Oyly on that publication, 
We are, therefore, by no means qualified to discuss the merits 
of the present controversy; and it would be very unworthy of 
us to suffer ourselves to be influenced by an ex-parte statement 
on either side. There isa good deal cf polemical asperity, and 
a tolerable portion of personal abuse in these letters ; but we 
suppose that both may have been excited by a previous display 
of similar qualities in the gentleman who enjoys the honourable 
title of Christian Advocate in the University ot Cambridge. If 
this Christian Advocate have assailed such a distinguished sch- 
lar as Sir Wm. Drummond with abuse rather than with argu- 
ment, or have endeavoured to crush his adversary by invidious 
insinuations, and the senseless sounds of infidel and heretic, ra- 
ther than to convince him of his errors by sound logic and sober 
discussion, we think that the term Christian Advocate should 


be exchanged forsome title more suitable to the absence of 


that meekness, patience, and forbearauce, which are so essential 
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to every man, who, like Mr. D’Oyly, takes upon himself the 
high office of a defender of that doctrine, the first preacher of 
which forbad all bitterness and malice towards those by whom it 
was opposed. 


* POLITICS. 


Ant. 16.—The Political Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, pre- 
claimed in Cadiz \9th of March, 1812. London: Souter, 1813. 
i2mo. 


WE were glad to see an account of the new Spanish constitu- 
tion published in the present form. Whatever may be the de- 
fects, which practice may discover in this constitution, the pro- 
duction itself is a matter of no ordinary curiosity as it shows 
how far the Spaniards of the present day have carried their no- 
tions of political liberty. As far as respects the elective frap- 
chise, population and not property is made the basis of the ex- 
ercise ; but then by a regulation, under act 25, it is ordered that 
from the year 1813 ‘ all those who claim the rights of citizen- 
ship must know how to read and write.’ This is so far a politic 
provision, as, at any rate, it tendsto prevent the elective fran- 
chise from being possessed by an illiterate rabble ; bankrupts, 
public debtors, menial servants, persons having no means of 
subsistence, and those who have been objects of a cri- 
minal prosecution, are always excluded from the rights of citizen- 
ship. One deputy to the Cortes is to be chosen for every 
seventy thousand souls.—But then there is to be a graduated 
scale of representation between the deputy to the Cortes and 
the primary electors. There ate first to be parish meetings, in 
which every two hundred inhabitants are to return one parish 
member. But this member himself is not to be chosen imme- 
diately by the two hundred inhabitants, but by eleven umpires 
elected from their body. The parish member must be twenty- 
five years of age, and residentin.the parish. The parish elec- 
tors constitute the elective meetings of the district, and are to 
choose district electors in the proportion of three to one of the 
deputies to be elected to the Cortes. ‘To be an elector of dis- 
trict, it is necessary to be a citizen, in exercise ofhis rights, 25 
years of age, settled and resident in the district, either a layman 
or of the secular clergy.’ The electors of districts are to assem- 
ble in the capitals of the different provinces in order to elect the 
deputies to the Cortes. In order to be a deputy to the Cortes, 
the individual must be ‘a citizen in the exercise of his rights, 
twenty-five years old, born in the province, or settled therein 
with a residence of at least seven years, whether. a layman or 
ecclesiastic.’ A -certain annual income is also requisite as a 
qualification. The Cortes are to meet every year; and the ses- 
sion is to continue for three months ‘ beginning on the first of 
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March.’ There is to bea new election every two years, and the 
same deputies cannot be elected to sit in two successive Cortes. 
We cannot conceive any good reason for this last regulation ; 
and ittends to relax the motives for disinterested and patriotic 
conduct. Continued re-election is the proper reward of a faith- 
ful discharge of the sacred duties of a national representative. 
No deputy to the Cortes can have any place or employment 
under the crown, or obtain any pension, or dignity whatever 
from the king ‘during the period of his deputation,’ and for 
‘ one year afterwards. ‘The king may refuse his assent to any 
particular law, but ifthe same law be proposed and passed in 
the Cortes for three successive years, such a law is to be under- 
stood to have received the royal assent. Before the Cortes se- 
parate they are to elect a permanent committee, composed of 
seven members of their body, who are to exercise some impor- 
tant duties, and particularly ‘ to keepa vigilant eye on the ob- 
servance of the constitution, &c.——Time is the best test of 
the good or the evil of political constitutions; for time only can 
shew how far they are adapted to the habits, sentiments, charac- 
ter, and circumstances, of those for whom they are designed. Po- 
litical bodies are composed of very heterogeneous elements; and 
theory, which does not often answer in practice, is seldom found 
so thoroughly intractable as when manifested in a. certain pre- 
composed system for the government of a nation. Most of 
those governments which have been reckoned the best, have not 
been deliberately precomposed, but have gradually arisen out of 
the changes in the habits, sentiments, and circumstances, of the 
people for whose good they are designed. They have been a 
fortuitous piece of patch-work gradually and successively pro- 
duced, rather than a system woven, at one and the same time, 
into one consistent and regular whole. 


POETRY. 


Agr. 17.—T7he Campaign, a Poem in commemoration of the glorious 
Battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees. By John Gwilliam, Author 
of the Battles of the Danube and Barrossa, the Bower of Bliss, &c. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the most noble Richard, Marquis Wel- 
lesly, K. G. &c. &c. &c. London: Jennings, 1813 


THIS volume is ushered into the world with all the ‘ pomp 
and circumstance,’ which dedication to the most noble, and ad- 
vertisement to the ignoble can give it; for, as Betty Blackberry 
says, in the first place here’s a dedication, and over that there is 
an advertisement, and over that comes (what the author calls a 
poem,) and over that some certain quantity of notes to the 
amount of forty or fifty pages to explain in prose all that is in- 
comprehensible in verse.—Now, to be sure, this is all fair and 
above-board with respect to this present book-making age. And 
we give Mr, John Gwilliam all due credit for his circumspectior. 
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He has taken care that his dedication should abound with all 
the good things with which dedications are usually fraught. 
Whetiier ali this buitering is for value received, or only in ex- 
pectancy, we shail not trouble our heads to considér. We shall 
only say that it smells well, and that our nostrils have not often 
scented a higher haul gout of flumizery. ‘The dedication is also 
very prettily worded, and specifies (according to a botanical 
phrase) ike genus and class of the ~e ; who, as we presume, 
blooms and flourishes under the kind!y nurture of the second 
table, and makes no erdimary figure by the right-hand of my 
lady’s woman, or ina hob-a. nob chit-chat with the marquis’s own 
gentleman. In this hot bed we have no doubt that “Mr. John 
Gwilliam will, in all probability, find his Bower of bliss; and 
will receive his due reward as a very /arned man, and a mon- 
strous fine poet, This is all well, very well, and as it should be. 
But, when en author attempts to be vastly smaré in his expla- 
natory notes on monthly critics,;who have told him in plain Eng- 
lish that his poetry is not worth a fig, we must request him to 
recollect himself; and, instead of running into abuse, call to 
mind that what suits very well, and appears very fine at the 
steward's table, will not pass current at ary lord’s ;—and that 
what is very piequant at the second table will not be admitted at 
the first. Away then with such seco! id-hand pickers of bones, 
and their bombastic poetry with explanatory notes,—The sub- 
ject isa nobie one, and it is ard if some better poet cannot be 
found to si ing the deeds of ieroism which have been achieved 
by the noble Wellington and his brothers in arms, than the puer- 
ile versiiies now be.ore as, whose whole performance is egotism, 
and, what the ladies call, stuff. 


Aer. 18.—The Mourning Wreath: an Elgiae Tribute tothe Memory 
oj the lete Right Hon. Spencer Percival, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Chancellor of ihe Kachequer, Sc. $e. $c. By the Author of the 


atlles of ihe Lanube and the Barrosa. Dedicated, by permission, 


ile Right H on. Lord Arden, &c. &e. &c. London: Jewnings, 
1039. 3 


Mr. JOHN GWILLIAM again! Mr. John Gwilliam frisk- 
ing on a mourning vreath ! with another dedication, and another 
attempt at tuj/t Aunting! Mr, John Gwilliam is a very sensi- 
ble bocy, ana if he does not know on which side his bread is 
buttered who is there tiat does?) We must do him the justice 
tc acknowledge that he has some idea of exemplifying the old 
English proverb, of ‘Two strings to your bow.’ If my Lord 
Marquis Wellesley does not step forward to raise Mr. John 
Gwilliam above bis fellows, without doubt my Lord Arden 
(after this dutiful address) eannot fail to extend his finger and 
thumb to help him out of the mire; and place him in a bower of 
bliss, in which we shall hope one of these days to shake hands 
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with him, and say, according to the old song, ‘ how do ve do, and 
how do ye do, and how do ye do again.’ 


Art. 19.—Virgil in London, or Town Eclogues. To which are 
added Imitations of Horace. London: Effingham, 1814. price 5s. 


IMITATIONS of Horace! These imitations, as they are 
called, wii!, we have no doubt, find their sale amongst the men- — 
milliners, men stay makers, men linen-drapers, and such-like 
personages, who wish to make a figure (after they have put up 
their shutters and accounted to their master for the money left 
in the till) at some of the reading societies to which those 
learned personages resort. For here they may expatiate on dis- 
carded ministers, field-preaclers, and Dr. Busby with his various 
qualifications of translator, composer, &c. Here also they may 
pick up some dirty anecdote, or malicious caluwny of their su- 
periors, which cannot fail of being very grateful to ordinary 
minds. The best of the ecloguesis the sixth, entitled Lord Mayor's 
Day; and when we say that this is the best, we request it to be 
understood that we do not mean but that bad is the best. We do 
not wish to see the Latin poets introduced into. London in the 
dress of scavengers and night-men. 


NOVELS. 


Anat. 20.—Urbino; or,the Vaults of Lepanto, a Romance in Three 
Volumes. By T. R. Tuckett, Esq. London: Sherwood, 1813, 
price 18s. 


WE believe that the rage for reading the improbables and the 
horrid and the horriblesis not yet quite gone by. We therefore 
felicitate T. R. Tuckett, Esq. on the production of the present 
performance and conjecture that he has a reasonable chance of 
paying his printer and publisher and having something over and 
tospare. For inthe work before us there is as much of the 
improbables and the impossibles as a romauce reader can desire 
for his heart’s content. Most favourable is the taste of the pre- 
sent times for this species of rhodomontade; and if T. R. Tuck- 
ett, Esq. finds this to be the case, he may well exclaim ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’ 


Arr. 21.—Madmoiselle de la Fayette, ou le siecle de Louis XIII. 
Par Madame de Genlis. Lordres: chez Colburn, 1813. 2 tom. 
12mo. 


MADAME de GENLIS has generally adhered to the truth 
of history in the characters, which occur in this romance; but 
her imagiuation nas supplied the rest. ‘Tliis is upon the whoie 
an instructive and interesting novel. In the interview between 
Cardinal Richlieu and Madmoiselle de la Fayette in the second 
volume, the crafty policy and invidious intentions of the cour- 
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tier art well contrasted with the simple rectitude and ingenuous 
probity ofan unvitiated mind. The conclusion is such as gives a 
tone of virtue to the piece, and is calculated to make an impres- 
sion iu favour of what is of rare occurrence in these and in all 
times, —a. disinterested and elevated sense of duty prevailing 
over the lures of ambition and the blandishments of voluptuous 
indulgence. 


Anvr.22.—La Feuille des gens du monde, ou journal imaginaire. Par 
Madame de Genlis. Avec la musique des romances. Londres : chez 
Colburn, 1813, 8vo. ‘ 


THIS work furnishes another proof, if any other were want- 
ing, of tlie intellectual fecundity of Madame de Genlis. There 
are many edifying reflections, acute remarks, and interesting de- 
tails in this performance. 


Ant. 23.—Zulma et trois nouvelles : precedé d'un essai sur les fic- 
tions. Par Madame de Stael Holstein. Londres: chez Colburn, 
1813. 


THERE are a variety of acute and striking remarks in the 
essay on fictions which occupies the first place in this volume. 
Zulma has several high-wrought passages; but we cannot say 
much in favour of the moral impression which the story is calcu- 
lated to leave upon the mind. A woman, in a fit of jealousy, 
shooting the object of her affections and then putting an end to 
her own life may be well suited to excite tragic emotion, but 
not to be recommended as a pattern of conduct or of virtue— 
When Zulma has dispatched her beloved to the other world, 
and is preparing to follow him, she is represented as saying, 
* Je vais rejoindre Fernand dans ce séjour ou il ne pourra chérir 
que moi, ou l'homme est dégagé de tout ce qui n’est pas l’amour, 
et la vertu.’ This appears to us not a little extravagant and ab- 
surd. Zulma takes it for granted that, in the next stage of her 
existence, she shall rejoin the man whom she has murdered; 
that he will then love no one but herself, we suppose, for the 
kind office she has done him of wresting the fatal shears from 
the hands of fate, and cutting short the thread of his exist. 
ence. And in this future state, which the dying Zulma depicts 
on her imagination, man is to be disengaged from every tie but 
that of love and virtue. 1f by love, she here means a passion like 
that which in its frantic excess induced her to murder Fernand, 
we do not see what connection it has with virtue; nor what 
close bond of union there is likely to be ina future state be- 
tween the virtue of a being in a higher sphere of inteHectual en- 
joyment and the love, we shall not call it by its proper name, 
which Madame de Stael knows how to paint with a pencil dip- 
ped in the very essence of voluptuous expression. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 24.—The Cambrian Travellers’ Guide, in every direction; con- 
taining Remarks made during many Excursions in the Principality 
of Wales, and bordering Districts, augmented by Extraets from 
the best writers. Second Edition corrected and considerably en- 
targed. London: Longman, 1813. 


THIS will be found a wseful guide to those who intend to 
travel through either North or South Wales. The information 
is very copious respecting the different points about which a 
traveller would wish to be informed, or which can add to the 
pleasure and advantage of the tour. The articles are 
alphabetically arranged, which increases the facitity of 
reference. 


Art. 25.—De Vinfluence des Passions sur le bonheur des Individus et 
des Nations. Par Madame la Baronne Stael de Holstein. Londres : 
chez Colburn. 1813, 8vo. 


THIS work partakes of what appear to us the usual charac- 
teristics of Madame de Stael’s works. —Madame de Stael is a wo- 
man of more depth of reflection than most of her sex: but, 
though her remarks are often sagacious and profound, she is 
not distinguished by much logical continuity. She is often in- 
coherent and desultory; and is sometimes so strenuously ela- 
borate that she becomes confused or obscure by a violent effort 
to appear superiatively wise. Her talents are certainly of the 
first order ; but her compositions are more distinguished by 
splendid flashes than by a steady and permanent light. She 
makes her way towards her object rather by ample, but inter- 
rupted bounds, than by a continued pace, or by a vigorous 
and uniform progression. lf we had leisure and _inclina- 
tion we could point out numerous passages even in her best 
works, which, though they are covered with ornaments that im- 
pose upon the superficial observer, would not, for a moment, 
endure the scrutiny of criticism. Like some of the fungi,which 
crumble into dust at the first touch, they would be found to be 
only a gaudy exterior for unsubstantial emptiness. 
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Water in Ancient. Rome, 73. Fo- 
rums, Porticos, Baths, and Tem- 
ples, 74. Quits Rome, 76. Re- 
marks on the Character of the 
Romans, Ancient and Modern, ib. 
Sets outfor Florence, 77. Sketch 
of the rich and varied Lustre of 
an Italian Sky, ib. Memorable 
Victory which Hannibal obtained 
over the Romans, ib. Modern 
Romans accused of Habitual In- 
dolenc, 78. Cicisbeism, 79. Des- 
cription of Florence, ib. Famous 
Laurentian Library, Despoiled by 
the French, 80. Dante, Buried at 
Ravenna, ib. Description of the 
famous Gallery at Florence, 81 
Account of Fiesole, 82. Lescrip- 
tion of the Abbey of Valiambrosa, 
83. An Account of a Hermitage 
or Little Convent called Paradi- 
sino, 85 
Eustace’s Tour continued, 174. 


Proceeds to Lucca, Account of 


175. Pisa, ib. 

or Belfry, 176. 
Leghorn to Genoa, ib. Presented 
to the Doge (Durazzo) 177. The 
Plain of Marengo, ib. Milan, ib. 
St. Charles Borromeo, Account of, 


The Campanile, 
Voyage from 


178. His immense Charities, 
179. View of the Town of Como, 
180. Visits the Lake of Como, 
18]. Visits Turln, Remarks on 


the Causes which led to the Humi- 
liation of the Court of Turin, 183. 
Mount Cenis, 184. Account of 
the Exterior Homage which is 
paid to the Pope, 185. The Pomp 
which attends the Pope in Public, 


186 
Evans’s Sermon, 321 
Evans's Bees, a Poem, 528 


FAIRMAN’S Letters on the Existing 
Differences between England and 
America, 104 

Faulkner’s Historical and Topogra- 
phical Account of Fulham, &c. 
147, Salmon-Fishing commences 
the Ist of January, 149. Bridge 
over the Thames at Fulham, Ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Philips, Carpenter 
to George 2d, ib. Account of the 
Payments made by the Overseers 
during the Plague in the year 1639, 
151. Bishop Ayimer, Anecdote 
of, 152. Trait of Queen Elizabeth 
leaning to the Tenet of the Romish 
Church in the Case of Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, ib. Skelton Mr., his 
Rise, 153. Mr. Rench the first 
Person who Instituted the Annual 
Exhibition of Flowers, 154. The 
first who Introduced the Moss 
Rose-Tree, the first Pine Straw- 
berry, and Chinese Strawberry, 
ib. Lived tothe Age of One Hun- 
dred Years, 155. Sir Philip Mea- 
dows, another Instance of Longe- 
vity, 155, Hammersmith Ghost, 

. ib. 

Fingal, a Fine-Frin, 551 

Forster’s Narrative of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society called Quakers 
against Thomas Forster, 213 

Foster’s Researches abont Atmos. 
pheric Phenomena, 

Fothergill’s Essay on Philosophy 
of Natural History, 598 

Fox’s Letters to the Rev. John Pye 
Smith, 322 

Frey’s Hebrew Grammar, 329 


GANDOLPHY’S Sermon on the 











IN DEX. 
Text of St. Matthew, Chap. 22, of the Letters of; 49. Dr. Fran- 
Verse 21, 324 cis, a Man of convivial Habits, 
Gandolphy’s Second Letter to the 5v. Pamphlet of Sir Philip Fran- 
Rev. Herbert Marsh, 425 cis on Paper Currency, 5h 
Gaul, King of Ragah, a Tragic Dra- 
ma, 326 KENTISH’S Sermon, 437 
Genlis’s Madame de, Madmoiselle Keysall’s Sermon for the Benefit of 
de la Fayette, 603 the School in the Borough of 
Genlis’s Madame de, La Feuille des Tewkesbury, 213 
.. Gens du Monde, 664  Krusenstern’s Voyage round the 
Germany and Agricola of the Cor- World, in the Years 1803, 4, 5, 
nelius of Tacitus, &c. the, 559 and 6, 577. Island of Nukahiwa, 
Green’s Journal from London to St. arrives at the,578. Tapega, King 
Petersburgh by way of Sweden, of the Island, 579. The Author’s 
&e. 201. Account of the Inflic- Journey to the King’s House, 
tion of the Punishment of the Account of, 581. Fire-maker, an 
Knout ona Slave who murdered important Member of the Royal 
his Master, ib. Institution called Family, 584. Japan, his Stay at, 
the Noble Cadet ‘Corps, 202. Account of, 587. The Devoirs — 
The Manner of Living in Russia, paid to the Banjos, 589 
264. Mendicity of rare Occur- 

rence in Petersburgh, ib. Divorce LAMENTATIONS of the Children 
authorized by the Greek Church, of Israel, 215 
2U5. Implements of Agriculture, Lawrence’s Englishman at Verdun, 
206 218 

Guide, the Cambrian Traveller’s, Leaves of Laurel, . 819 
. 605  Lindsay’s Sermon, 436 

iwilliam’s Campaign, 651 Letter on the Condact and Situation 
Gwilliam’s Mourning Wreath, 662 of Denmark, 438 
Letters addressed to the Archbishop 

HALL’S Tour through Ireland, 504. of Canterbury, &c. 548 


Abandoned Manners of the lower Low’s Fauna Orcadensis; or, the 


Orders of People in Dublin, 506. 
Irish Population, 507. Account 
of an Irish Wake, 510. Picture 
of an Irish Farm-House, 511. 
Hospitable Reception of the Au- 


Natural History of the Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes 
of Orkney and Shetland, 26. 
Sheep experience but little Care 
from the Inhabitants of the Ork- 


thor by Mr. Edgeworth, 512 neys, 27. Orkney Hog, small 
Harrison’s Sermons on various Im- Breed of, 28. Description of the 
portant Subjects, 514 Motions and Habits of the Seals,. 
Historical Sketches of Politics and 29. Norway Rat, 30. Uder, the 
Public Men, for 1812, 519 genus Oyster Catcher, Description 


Hobhouse’s Journey through Alba- 
nia, 649. Athens, Description of, 
ib. The Battle of Platza, Details 
of, ib. Greeks famous for their 
Embroidery, 650. Particulars 
of the Modes of Dress of the 
Albanians, ib. The Temple 
of Theseus,.ib. Cell of the Tem- 
ple converted into a Church, CSI. 
The Grave of Mr. Tweddle, ib. 
The Turkish Character, the Tor- 
pid Gravity and indoient Indiffer- 
ence of, ib. Consumption of 
Opium in Constantinople, 652 

Holstein’s L’Intriguante, 556 


JOHNSON’S Brothers in High Life, 
218 
Junius, a Discovery of the Author 


of, 31. Description of the Squa, 
32. The greater tern described 
as the Caterer for the Arctic Gull, 

32 


MARSW’S Review of Sir G. H. Bar- 


low’s, Bart. Administration at 
Madrass, 333 


M‘Fiogg’em’s Zsculapian Secrets 
445 


revealed, 


Michaud’s Histoire de Croisades, 


482. Count Hugh, Account of, 
488. Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
Character of, ib. Characters of 
Robert, Earl of Flanders, and 
Count Blois and Chartres, 489. 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, 
Character of, ib.- Procession of 
the Pilgrims, Account of, 495 








« 


«= Millennium, a Tenct of, 104 
Misanthropist, or a Pictureof So- 


ciety, 220 


Moore Anne, Exposure of, 208 
Musgrave’s Pe-estavlishment of an 


effective Balance of Power, 164, 
Resources of the Fiench Empire, 
169 


JORTHCOTE’S Memoirs of Sir 


Joshvr Rey: nids, 352. Low State 
to whieh the Arts were reduced in 
the carly Part of the last Century, 
353. Sir Joshua Reynolds born 
at Plym, ton. 354. Pu under the 
Tuition of Hudson, the Port-sait 
Painter, 255. Visits Italy. 356. 
The Year 1753 a Period of great 
Ce'>britv to Sir Joshua as a "or- 
trait Painter, 358. Nobie Por- 
trait of Commodore Keppie, ib. 
First Acquaintance with Dr. John- 
son, ib. Anecdote of Dr. John- 
son and Roubiliac, 359. Jolnso- 
nian Gallantry, 390. First At- 
tempt at Institeting an Academy 
of Arts, 3:2, Anecdote of Gar- 
rick, 363. Description of Mr. 
Northcote’s Introduction to Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, 365. Circum- 
stances relating to Goldsmith’s Fa- 
tnily, 367 


Nursery, Companion, the 110 


OPIE’S Tales of Real Life, 199, 


Death-bed Scene of a profligate 
Woman, 193. Story of Austin 
and his Wife, ib. 


PAMPHLETEER the, 441 
Parker’s Emma Aretas, a Novel, 


107 


Pearson’s Battles of Talavera, Sa- 


lamanca, &c. 442 


Philosophical Transactions of the 


Royal Society of London for the 
Year 1812, Part if. 33 
Additional Experiments on the 
Muriatic and Oxymuriatic Acids, 
85. Attractions of Solids termi- 
nated by Planes and Solids of 
greatest Attraction, 07. Obser- 
vations on the Measuremcut of 
Three Degrees of the Meridian, 
39. Brodie’s further Experiments 
and Observation on the Influence 
of the Brain on the Gercration 
of Animal Heat, 45. Chemical 
Inquiry of Sir Humphry Davy 
onthe Combinations of Phospho- 
rus and Sulphur, 47 


INDEX, 


Potter’s Mount Erin, 32 
Porter’s Sir Robert Kerr, Nargative 
of the Campaign in Russia, 449. 
Desperate Resistance experienced 
by the Frencb at Smolensko, 450. 
Battle of Borodino, ib, Bona- 
parte halts Lefore the Gates of 
Moscow, 451. The Conilagration 
of Mo cow, 152. Moscow aban- 
doned to Pillage, 453. Retreat of 
the French Army from the Rus- 
sian Capital, 454. Defeated by 
Miloradovitch, ib. Sonaparte 
arrives at Smolensko. Davoust 
beaten near Krasney, and the 
Flight of Napoleon townrds Lai- 
dy, “57. ‘The Destruction of Ge- 
neral Ney’s Corps, ib. Navrow 
Useape of Bonaparte at Orcha, 
and *.ossing the Berezina, 458. 
Description of the french Army 
crossing the Berezma,iv. Blow- 
ing up of the Bridge, 459. Bo- 
paparte resigns the Command of 
the Army to Murat, and flies in 


Disznise, 460 
Presv-ott’s Miss, Poems, 411 
Pooms by Three Friends, 554 


Pouqueville’s Travels in the Morea, 
Albania, &c. 60-4. The Scraglio 
at Tripolitza, Agcount of, 605. 
Entrance of the new Pacha into 
Tripolitza, 66. Valley of Tri- 
politza, Delineation of, 60)7.— 
Beauty of the Women, 609, The 
ev.l Eye, Account of, ib. The 
Medical Fraternity, Account of, 
610. Management of Puirid Fe- 
vers by the Peasauts, Gll 


QUINCEY Josiah Hon. Speech of 
the, «clivered in the Honse of 
Representatives of the United 
States of America, Jan. 5, 1813, 
98. Conquest of Canada unfa- 
vourable to the Liberty of the 
Americans, y9 


REISSIG’S Blimchen der Einsam- 
keit, 326 
Rivaz’s Proposa! for securing the 
British Territories in India, 214 
Roche’s Inquiry concerning the Au- 
thor of Junius, ° 619 


SARRATT’S Translations of Da- 
miano, &c. ou the Game of Chess, 
329 

Saumarez’s Oration, 302 
Shannon and Chesapeake the, 326 
Sismondi de la Littévature du midi 



























































de Europe, 244. Literature of 
the Arabs, 245. Al-Mamon, Pa- 
tron of Literature, 246. Dante, 
249. The Sonnet had a perni- 
cious Influence on the Poetry of 
Italy, 250. Sismondi, a Stranger 
to the Charm of Petrarch’s Poe- 
try, ib. Ariosto, Admirer of, 251. 
Peculiar Beauties of the Jerusa- 
lem, delivered of Tasso, 252. 
Tancred and Clorinda, 253, Sis- 
mondi’s Opinion of Alfieri as a 
Writer, * 254 


Society, a Picture of, 220 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 11. Lord 


Nelson severely Wounded on the 
Head at the Battle of the Nile, 
12. Will not suffer the Surgeon 
to dress his Wound till he had at- 
tended to a poor Sailor under his 
Hands, ib, Costly Present of the 
Grand Signior, 13. Made Baron 
Nelson of the Nile, ib. His an- 
xiety that Captain Trowbridge 
should be rewarded, 14. Proceeds 
to Naples, ib. His Attachment to 
Lady Hamilton, ib. His con- 
temptible Idea of the People and 
Government of Naples, 15. His 
Opinion of General Mack, ib. 
Conducts the Royal Family from 
Naples to Palermo, ib. Couduct 
of Nelson inthe Trial and Execu- 
tion of Prince Caraccioli, 16. 
Lady Hamilton’s Conduct on the 
same Qccasion, 17. Account of 
Prince Caraccioli’s Corpse float- 
ing to Naples, 18. Copenhagen, 
the Battle of, the Heroism which 
Nelson displayed, 19. His Letter 
to the Crown Prince, 20. Death 
of Sir W. Hamilton, ib. Nelson 
sent to take the Command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, ib. Death 
of M. Latouche Treville, 21. Cap- 
tain Blackwood’s Visit to: Nelson 
at Merton, ib. Accurate Descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
22. Nelson’s Death, 23. Lord 
Nelson’s Character, 24. Two 
Specks in the Sun of Nelson’s 
Glory, , 25 


Spence’s Curate and his Davughier, 


207 


ols 


Stanfield’s Essay on the Study and 


Composition of Biography, 592 


Stanley’s rejected Addresses, 216 
Stevens’s Essay on Average, 332 
Stevens’s Memoirs of John Horne 


Toeke, 460. Mr. Horne a power- 
ful Auxiliary on the Part of 


INDEX. 









Wilkes, 464, Contributes to the 
success ef his Eleetion, ib. Char- 
ges the Hon. George Onslow with 
taking a Bribe, 465, Society for 
supporting the Bill of Rights es- 
tablished, 466. Takes his Master 
of Arts Degree, 467. Publication 
of the Debates in Parliament, ib. 
Publishers of the Newspapers or- 
dered before the House, 469. Mr. 
Horne’s Controversy with Junius, 
470. Resigns his living of New 
Brentford, 471. Prosecuted 1777 
for a Libel, 471. Makes his first 
Effort to be called to the Bar, 472. 
His Letter to Mr. Dunning (Lord 
Ashburton) 473. Takes the Name 
of Tooke, ib, Supports Lord Hood 
and Sir Cecil Wray in Opposition 
to Mr. Fox, ib. Candidate to re- 
present the City of Westminster, 
474. Seized by a Warrant from 
the Secretary of State, and con- 
fined in the Tower, 475. Anec- 
dote of Mr. George Rose, ib. 
Anecdote of Mr. Beaufoy, 476, 
Again offers himse!f for West- 
minster in 1796, ib. Takes his 
Seat in the House for the Borough 
of Old Sarum, ib. Description of 
the Entertainments at. Wimbledon 
477. His Manners, Sentiments, 
and Character, 478. Mr. Tooke’s 
Death, 480 


TABLEAU de la Littérature Fran- 
gaise pendant le Dixhuitiéme, 
369. Voltaire, 372. Fugitive 
Poetry of Voltaire, 376. Re- 
marks on the Writings of Mon- 
tesquieu, 378. Rousseau, 379. 


The Protestant’s Manuel, 103 
The Rival Chiefs, 326 
The Age we live in, 330 
The Duty of Constables, 332 


Thomson’s Travels in Sweden dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1812, 225. 
Gottenburg, 226. Social Habits 
of the Swedes, ib. Description 
of their Dinners, 227. Swedes 
subjected to the Evils of a Paper 
Circulation, ib. Stage Coaches 
not yet established in Sweden, 
228. Account of the Appearance 
of the Swedish Peasantry, 229. 
Inclined to be Extortionate, ib. 
The Falls of Trolhatte, ib: Ac- 
count of the Structure of the 
Twelve Hills, 230. Province of 
Nerike the most beautiful in Swe- 

den, 231, Culture of the Potatoe 





INDEX. 


not much regarded, ib. Stock- 
holm, 23°. Its Situation highly 
Picturesqre, 234. Sunday not 
observed with great strictness, ib. 
Swedish Academy, Account of, 
235. The different Floors of a 
Ucuse inhabited by separate Fa- 
milies, ib. Gustavus LV. 236, 
Bernadotte employs no French- 
men, 237. The Botanical Garden 
ot Linneus sufiered to go to De- 
cay, 239. Lapland, Account of, 
2:2. Few Turnips in Sweden, 
2144. Sheep, small, but the Mut- 
ton high flavoured, ib. Beasts of 
Prey, ib. 

Thomson’s Sicily and its Inhabitants, 
395. Aceount of the Partics in 
Sicily, 396. Education of the 
higher Ranks in Sicily, 398. Nup- 
tial Ceremony, 399. King and 
Queen of Sicily, favourable Pic- 
ture of, 400. Hereditary Prince 
and Princess, ib. Sicilians, a 
fine Race of Men, 401. Mode of 
living at Palermo, ib. Manners 
of the Sicilians pleasing, 402. 
Decoration of their Houses, 403. 
Crimes committed with Impunity, 
ib. Religious Prejudices excm- 
plified, ib. 

Thornton’s Works of Thomas Ot- 
way, 273. Otway born, 276. 
Death of his Father, ib. Culti- 
vates the Acquaintance of Men 
of Rank, 278. Alcibiades his 
first Play, ib. Enters the Army, 
279. His Attachment to Mrs. 
Barry. 280. The Orphan and 
Venice Preserved, the two great 
Efforts of his Muse, 281. The 
Copyright of Venice Preserved 
sold for Fifteen Pounds, 289. 
Death of Otway, variously re- 
lated, ib. His Letter to Mrs. 
Barry, 2856 


END OF 


Toplady’s Universal and Saviti¢ 
Grace, asserted and demonstrat- 
ed, 103 

Tuckett’s Urbino, 663 


VALPY’S Delectus 
Grecarum, &ce, 331 
Ventuin’s Good Aunt, 444 
Vindex Biblicus, additional Letters 
to D’Oyiy, 559 
Virgil, Observations on his Fourth 
Eclogue, 156° 
Virgil in London, 663 
Von Buch’s Travels through Nor- 
way, &c. 630. Christiania, the 
Town of, 651. The Norwegians 
attached to Dramatic Exhibitions, 
655. Wolves, Account of, 634. 
Bread made of the Bark of the 
Fiz-tree, Description of, 635. Cop- 
per, its Conveyance from the 
Mines, 637. The Eagle, Account 
of, 638. The Sun at Midnight, 
Description of, 639. Vaage, the 
principal Point of the Northern 
Fisheries, ib. Norwegian Houses, 
their Construction, 6:1. Ham- 


Sententiarum 


merfest, the most Northern Town 
in the World, ib. 


WALKER’S Gustavus Vasa, 85. Mr. 
Waiker, A: ount of, 86 
Ward’s Elements of Arithmetic, 111 
Watson’s Fvangelicai Principles ex- 
emplified, 211 
Woodburn Abbey Georgi¢s, a Poem, 
442 

Wynne’s Treatment of a Case of 
Hydrophobia, 558 


YOUNG’S Evangelical Principles 
of Religion vindicated, 101 

Young’s Letter to the Rev. T. Wat- 
son, 325 

Young’s Introduction to Medical 
Literature, 
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